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WAKE HIM NOT. 





BY M. B. F. 





Deep within my lady's eyes 
Bleeping Love in ambush lies : 
Ne’er before have been Invented 
Means to make him so contented. 
Dost thou dare the lad awake 

At thy peril? He will take 
Vengeance for his broken sleep, 
And thy heart for ever keep. 

He hath found a fitting nest, 

Let the world awhile have rest, 
Havea care, and turn away, 

Lest he seize thee for his prey : 

If thou rouse him, thou wilt rue It, 
And a single glance will 40 it: 

He who meets those wondroas eyes, 
By Love's shaft that moment dies. 
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CHAPTER XII—[Continvep. ] 
FEW minutes afterwards Lord Nor- 
man came up tothem. It was nearly 
time, and the drawing-room was thin- 
ning. 

Lady Blanche had just gone upstairs, 
having kissed her hand to Lady Betty and 
Floris as she passed. 

“Well?” he said, dropping into a seat be- 
tween them. “Are you nearly tired? What 
a long evening itseems! I suppose it is 
after the exertion of last night. Floris, I 
have scarcely had a word with you all day,”’ 
he added, wistfully. 

Lady Betty laughed sarcastically. 

**W hose fault is .hat 7°” 

He looked at her, witha half puzzled 
smile. 

“I don’t know. I don’t seem to have had 
& minute to myself, which of course means 
a minute with Floris And now they 
have arranged to go to Scarfross to-morrow. 
We shall be away two days, I am sorry to 
Say.”’ 

“Two days?’ said Floris, with a little 
moue. “Why, Bruce?’ 

‘*Too far to get back the same night, dear- 
est!’ he said. “I used to enjoy the expe- 
dition one time, but now, this autumn, I 
would give anything to be left at home. 
Butthat is iuspossible, I am sorry to say. 
The Prince has asked me especially to go. 
Sir Joseph, with his usual forethought, has 
arranged thatsome of the young fell- 
lows should remain and take you ladies to 
the cascades for to-morrow, so that you will 
not miss us bunters.” 

“I don't think I should care much about 
the cascades,”’ said Floris. 

She was feeling rather tired and listless, 
and the news that her sweetheart was go- 
ing to leave her fortwo whole days—after 
devoting bimself for the two previous ones 
to Lady Blanche—dispirited her. 

‘I suppose I can stay here !”’ 

“I hope you will go,” he said quickly, 
adding with an eagerness which, at the no- 
ment, she ascribed to his desire that she 
should be amused during his absence, but 
which afte-wards she read in another and a 


sadder light—“‘Yes, Floris, do go! I per- | 


ticularly wish ! Sir Joseph has 


planned this little 
and would be disappointed if 


you to 
expedition mainly on 
your account, 

u did not go! jesides, what will you 
do in the house all! dav if vou remain at 
home? Cone, dearest, me that 
you will go!” 

“I will go if you wish it, Bruce,”’she said, 
dutifully; “that is, if I donot feel very 


much disinclined,” with a smile. 


promise 
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He took her hand and kissed it lovingly. 

“You will enjoy it, Iam sure,” he said. 
“Blanche is going !”’ 

“Oh, then, Iam sure we shall enjoy it,” 
said Lady Betty, with fine sarcasm. “I 
think we had better go up now, my dear.” 

He followed them into the hall on 
way to the sinoking-room, and, there 
ing no one there but themselves, took 
in his arms and gave her her “good-night” 
kiss. 

‘“‘We are off early in the morning, dear- 
est,”” he said, “and I shall not see you be. 
fore] go. Be happy while I am away, 
and I will bring you a set of antlers as a re- 
ward ! 

“You don’t care whether I am_ good, 
then ?”’ she whispered, laying her band for 
one tnoment on his shoulder, and looking 
into his eyes with all a girl's sweet honest 
love. 

“Nota bit of it!’ he said. 
happy, and I am content.” 

These were the last words he spoke to 
her on that eventful night, and they 
rang in her ears, echoed in her heart, for 
years !"’ 

He waited until they had disappeared 
round the bend of the corridor, then went 
to his room for his smoking jacket, and 
joined the men in the billiard-rooin to dis- 
euss the plans for the morrow. 

Floris was tired and despondent; a heavy 
weight seemed to hang over her, and she 
felt so depressed that she went straight to 
her own rooin instead uf going into Lady 
Betty’s, and talking over the events of the 
evening asshe usually did. 

*“T must have danced too much last night,”’ 
she said to herself, ‘‘and am over tired. I 
shall feel better and brighter in the morn- 
ing! But I wish Bruce was not going 
to be away for two whole days! How lI 
shall miss him !”’ 

With this thought and the sigh it ocea- 
sioned she fell asleep. How long she had 
slept she did not know; but she was awak- 
ened by that consciousness which we have 
all of us felt at times, that someone was in 
the room, 

She woke instantly and raised berself on 
her elbow, and looked round. 

A small lamp was burning on the table, 
and by its dim light she saw a woman 
kneeling beside the bed. 

It was Josine. 

The girl had her head in 
was apparently crying in a subdued, sullen 
kind of way. 


be- 
her 


“Only be 


her arms, and 


| 
| 








rest night or day. 


| exclaimed, catching at Flors’s arin, 
‘grasping it desperately. 


Qa 


mured aaa chau. “But made- 
moiselle isthe last one 1 should tell, and 
yet it is all on her account that I am in such 
trouble !”’ 

“On my account!’ exclaimed Fioris, 
staring at her as she half knelt, half 
crouched beside the bed, her black hair 
hanging over the pale face and almost hid- 
ing it. “On my account, Josine; you must 
be mad or dreaming! What trouble could 
come to you on my account ?" 

“Ah, thatis just what I knew made- 
moiselle would say !"’said Josine, sadly. ‘1 
cannotexpect you to believe me! 
wild, too improbable a story, and yet, ah 
Heaven, it is sotrue!’’ and she clasped 
her hands. 

Floris looked down at herin puzzled si- 
lence for a :ninute or two. She began to 
think that the girl had lost her reason. 
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And she pointed to the bed. 

“Sit down there, and tell me what this 
means.”’ 

Jomine was satisfied at last. With a little 
sob, she dried her eyes, then tixed thein on 
Floris’s face appealingly. 

“And mademoiselle will not betray me? 
A word from mademoiselle will ruin poor 


| Josine.” 


said Floris, impa- 
that you shall 
me, and you 


“This is nonsense !"’ 
tiently. “I will promise 
come to no harm through 
know that.’ 


“Thata will not do!''said Josine firmly. 


| “TI will not say another word unless made- 


She had always been rather strange in | 


her manner and conversation. 

“You had better go to bed, Josine,”’ she 
said, “and try and sleep. To-morrow, if 
you think you can tell me what it is that 
troubles you——”’ 

“Ah no, no! I cannot sleep! 
morrow I will leave the house! 
stav here toawait the catastrophe. 
not be said that Josine was quite without 
heart, that she could stay and witness such 
treachery !”” 

Floris got up and mixed a dose of sal vola- 
tile, and brought it in to ber. 

“Josine,” she said, as severely as she 
could, “I think that you are ill—ill and 
hysterical, and that you are suffering from 
some delusion or other. Drink this, and 
then go to bed. To-norrow Lady Pendle- 
tem will send for a doctor for you!” 

Josine putthe glass aside with her hand 
and looked up at the beautiful, sympathetic 
face bent over her with a tragic glance. 

“No, mademoiselle, Tam not ill! And I 
ain not suffering from a delusion! But 
there is something on my _ conscience, 


And to 
I will not 


| something that lies so heavy that I cannot 
Ali! mademoiselle, 1 | 
you would | 


would tell you but that I know 
ruin me!’ 

“IT ruin you! What on earth do 
mean ?”’ said Floris. ‘‘Josine, if you 
not leave this rooin I shall call your mis 


tress.’’ 
“Listen, then, and I will tell you!’ 


you 


ashe 
and 
“But madenmioi- 


selle must swear that she will not betray 


| me——’’ 


Floris was too startled and surprised to | 


move for a moment, then she sat up and 
called to her softly. 

“Is that you, Josine ?”’ Josine raised her 
head, and showed a face, 
bedewed, and fixed her black eyes with a 
piteous expression on Floris. “What isthe 


matter? What are you doing here?” 


again ard emitted a low sob. 

Floris waited a noment, then got out of 
bed, and putting on her dressing gown, 
laid her hand on the girl’s shoulder. 

“Do you hear me, Josine?"”’ she said, 
firmly but gently. “Why do you not an- 
swerine? Whatare you doing here, and 
why are you crying ?”’ 

“Oh, mademoiselle, I 
eannot rest !’’ 


cannot 


murmured Josine with a 


litle sob and gasp. “I am so very un- 
| nappy “4 
“Are you in any trouble?’ asked Floris 
| “J know that you are unhapp) ked 
te stres 
‘*] cannot, made 
“Will vou tell me?’ asked Floris. “I 
will doall I can ty help you. You must be 


in great trouble to coine here so lat 
as you are doing. Come, be 
and tell me what is the tmatter.’”’ 


“Ah, if 1 dared, mademoiselle!’’ 


pale and tear- | 


“Let go Josine,’’ exclaimed 
Floris, sternly. 
thing you imay have to say 

“Then mademoiselle is lost!’ exclaimed 


Josine, tragically, “and Lady Blanche will 


my arm, 





| win the day.” 


sleep! I j 


andcry | 


asensible girl | 
| latter—you shall speak now! Come 


mur | 


Now, if it had been broad daylight, if the 


' sun had been pouring into her room, Floris 


Josine dropped her head in her hands | would undoubtedly have laughed at this 


inelodramatic speech, and bave rung the 
bell and had Josine turned out, or would 
have gove to Lady Betty’s room and called 
her in to the girl; but it was the middle of 
the night; she had been awakened from 
sleep, her faculties were still dormant, and 
time Into con- 


Josine, who had taken the 
sideration, succzeded in at Least impressing 
her. 


“What do you mean 7?” she demanded, 
turning pale. ‘“‘Whatis it you have to say 





tome about Lady Blanche? I will hear 
nothing !"’ 
Fe | “se A '» = 

” " > 
rig pe - r . 

ny towards the door. i st st & 
suould not know 

“Stop! said Floris. “Sane or mad—and 


I am half inclined to think that vou are the 
Lace, 


piease.”’ 











moiselle will promise me that she will not 
reveal a word of what I have said, aye, and 
of all that I may show to madi moiselle. Be- 
fore Heaven, I will not say another word 
unless you will promise to remain seeret to 
end though all the world try to force you 


| to speak 1’ 


Floris stared at her. 
“I promise!’’ she said, with a vague sense 


| of trouble falling upon her. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


It shall | 


“Tam satisfied, mademoiselle will keep 
her word! If not for my sake, for her own 
sake. Mademoiselle is too proud to wear 
her heart on her sleeve, and let the world 
see the wounds her rival has inflicted.” 

“My rival! Are you speaking of me?” 
demanded Floris, growing bewildered. 
“My rival! Whom do you tnean ?” 

Josine shot her head forward, and with 
fine melodramatic force hissed— 

“Lady Blanche!’ 

Floris did not start or wince, as Josine 


| had expected; she even smiled. 





| class, ah, yes! 


i 
do 


| did not expect youl believe me! 


“f do not wish to Lear any- | 


' sweet, pure mind, 


“Are you quite out of your mind, Jo- 
sine?’ she then asked, with calm, stern 
dignity. 


“Ah, mademoiselle takes it as I expected! 
It is hard to believe that « grand lady like 
Lady Blanche should descend so low as to 
try and steal another wornan’s lover! That 
is done often enough by peopie of a lower 
But by so grand @ lady as 
Lady Blanche—alh, no it is Impossible, it is 
ridiculous, is it not?’ sarcastically. 

“Itis indeed!” said bloris, gravely,**and 
if it is only to veut this piece of spiteful im- 
pertinence you have intruded into my room 
at this hour, Josine ” 

“Stop, mademoisellet 





no fool! J 
Ab, no, 
noteven when I said that I wasiu ber con- 


Iam 


fidence—” 


“In Lady Blanche’s confidence 7” 

“Yes, mademoiseHe! Itis not uncom- 
mon! I aim the useful slave that acts as go- 
between for her ladyship and milord 0’ 

“My lord!" said Floris, white to the lips 
with anger. ‘Do you dare és 

“Ah, but mademoiselle, I 
Milord Norman ! 

Floris stared at her fora moment, then 
she sank on to a chair and laughed —actual- 
ly laughed. 

Josine watched her sullenly, 
close keenness, 

It was hard W& breed suspicion in that 
but Josine did not de- 





ye #, mean 


but witha 


Spair. 
She had a strong suit to play,and had not 
played her best cards yet. 











“Josine, J aus now sure that you are out 
of your mind,’ said Floris, at last. “Please 
go away,and letine goto bed and sleep. 
It is fortunate for you that I have promised 
nottorepeatthis farrago of nonsense, or 
iw li receive your dismissal -meor- 
yy As it is, I t ash 
7. 
J ne sprang t 
**Madetmoiselle belic 4 that I ' that I 
am «deceiving her! Good! Maden sclle | 
shali see! ‘(sive me till morro Oo, to- } 
day, and EF will prove to ber that Lord Nor- 
, tuan is false to her! That itis Lady Bia heg| 
Va 
rere ad 


rs Op aed 


at 


ry 
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whow he loves and would wish to make his 


wite! Yea, iadeinoimelie shail see, shall 
hear for berself what I, Jonine, already 
know. Mademoirelie thinks I le! Yes, 


inadeimmoinelle would tell me 
say that Milo-d Norman 
are going Ww elope this 
“, 


truiv!anu 
agnin that I lie ff 
and Latv Blano 
very dav!" 

The biow wae struck, 
considering, 

White to the lips, but with an ineredul- 
ous susile, Floris rose trom ber chair and 


conutronted ber. 
° * ° = ) 


and well struck, 


~—————- — 


| 


| 
| 





Jimine hissed out the words In ber broken 
English, with her black eyes fixed like a 
panthers on Floris's white feoo— “To-day | 
Milord Norman will elope with Miladi | 
Blanche!" 

There was silence fora moment. Floris 
put her band te ber Lead with the action of | 
4 peremn walking in her sleep. 

Vas ita bidoous dream, some monstrous | 
nightmare, frou which she would present- 
ly awake shuddering, or wasit really true 
that this girl was standing before ber, with | 
those borrivle words on her lips? 

Justasaperson strives to put away a 
dream and awake,so Floris seemed to make | 
aneffort to cast off the effect of Jonmine's 
words, 

With « gesture of repudiation she looked 
up and laughed, 

“You are either a very wicked girl, Josine 
or you wre mad," she said. ‘Do you know 
What it is that you bave said?” 

“You, inademoise lle,” responded Josine, 
sulleniy; “and Lam not mad. Wicked? 
Yos, ] Lave tbwen wicked, and I should be 
Btill if iny conmoience would let me rest; 
but it will not. T cannot be Miladi Blanche’s 
slaveany longer. Ido uot care whether 
you believe ine or not; for my own sake I 
have spoken’’—she threw out ber hands 
with «gesture of resignation- -“and IT am 
gatisfied. I repeat, inademotselle, that Mil- 
ord Nortinan aud Mi.ad! Blanche mean to 
fiy, toelope tovether to-day! I have told 
mademoiselie tor ber own good. It grieves 
me. Itisa shocking thing that one so 
peene and innocent as inademuviselle should 

680 cruelly deceived." 

Floria looked round helplessly. 

“1—1 will go and teteh Lady Pendieton,” 
she maid, alinomt to heaself, 

Josine sprang between ber and the open 
door. 

“Ah, no! Matemoiselle, remeniber your 
promise! On inv knees | asked you to pro- 
inise ine that you would tell no one, and I 
have your sacred promise. You would not 
ruin me!" 

Floris stood still, and looked at her, pant- 
Ing andtrembling. She still thought the 
girl was nad, 

How could she think otherwise? Bruce 
false to her! Brace capable of vileness be- 
yond the resol of her imagination! Bruce, 
from whom she had) parted so lovingly # 
few bourse azo, going-to desert, betray her, 
and dishonor himeelt! It was linpossible ! 
increditie ! 

And yet—yet—there was no other sign of 
mad nese about the girl. 

She wascalin, as calin as Floris herself, 
and she stuck to her story with the tenacity 
of a sleuth-hound, 

“Cone away froin the door!" she said. 
“I—I have not yet forgotten my promise, 
and I willkeep it. But I do not believe 
what vou say. It isa lie, Josine! Come," 
almost pleadinuly, ‘tell ine that you have 
deceived tue, that—that you may have been 
deceived yourself !"’ 

Josine shook her head. 

“It is true; itis as true as Heaven !'’ she 
exclaimed. “It is not I, but you who have 
been deceive’. Think, mademoiselle! Is 
itso limpossible 2 Lady Blanche was bis 
sweetheart belore you——?" 

“No, nol’ broke in Floria, 


LL 


“Sne was 


not! Itisnottrue! He—he never loved 
her! Kut why should I talk about him to 
you’ How dare you come to ine with this 


ridiculous story?’ indignantly. “Leave 


the room! Twill keep iy promise, For 
my fake as tnuch as yourown, I will not 
repeat this farrago of nonsense; but leave 
ine."’ 

Josine shrugged her shoulders, 

“Ali, well, yes!’ she muttered, ‘1 will 
Ko; and inademoiselle will not believe— 
will not believe that Io am in Lady 


Blanche's employ, that she has contided in 
ine 7" 

“No,” responded Floris, “I do not be- 
lieve that the whole story is the result of 
your wicked imagination [" 

‘Sol! breathed Josine,and taking a step 
nearer, she drew Lady Blanche's ring frou 
her pocket, and held it out to Floria 

Floris recoiled as the girl approached her, | 
but, as if fascinated, ber eyes were drawn 
towards the ring that blazed and glittered | 
In the lainp-light, and fixed themselves on 





it. 

“Does mademoiselle recognize this ring ? 
You do! as Floris shuddered. “It is) 
Lady Bianche's ring. Say rather it was: it 
snow inine, she gave itto ine! It is part 
of the price 1 am to receive for my help— 
no! that l wast) receive! But I will bave 
no inore to do with it! I wash iny hands | 
of Miladi Blanche from this moment! 
Madermmoiselie's innocent face would baunt 
me till I died if I helped to do her wrong! | 
But thie ring! Madeinotselle knows it!’ 

Yes! Floris knew i:! She bad seen it | 
on Lady Bilanche's finger only a day or two 


ago! 

‘You —vou ttole it’ she panted., 

“Stole it!’’ e rere] Josine withac 
the tl om ‘Stole it, hah! Is that like 
iv? N acle ) “e ‘ t stea Ip 
you think if l tad teen such a fool tliat 
mnliiade would not lave iniesed it? 

It was a pertinent question, aud it stay 
gered Floris. At every turn the diatoll- 
cal plot caught ber more closely iu its 


nes Lex, 


— 


| day —I should have been rich. 
/ sand pounds miladi promised ine! Is it be- 


—— 





—— ——_ 








With a long deep shudder of v fear 


and loathing she sank against the . 

Jomine stood and looked down at her. If 
she liad pomsensed a heart in the least degree 
so iter than a stone, or had not been a 
French woinan consumed by hate and jeal- 
ousy, she would have felt some pity and 
relented; but being what she was, Jonine's 
heart was as the nether millstone, and the 
sight of Florie’s agony merely served to 
whet her appetite, 

“Mademoiselie begins to believe!” she 
said, with a inocking sinile, ‘Josine is no 
liar alterall. Su Igive you further 

root, proof tht cannot be withstood even 
by mademoline!le !"’ 

Floris stretched out ber hand. 

“Tell me all!’ she gasped piteously. 
“You wiiltell me, I know. I—I believe 
you really bate we, Josine, and glory in 
tisin f”” 

“Madeinociselle wrongs ine! Why should 
J bate you! You never did tne harin! 
it is for the wood wall I bear you, that I tell 
you this! Think of it. If Thad beld my 
tongue and done as I was bid—just for to- 
Two thou- 


cause of hatred to made:nviselle that I lose 
two thousand pounds? Ah, no!’’ 

“de0on! tell ane! I—L shall not believe 
nu! Neolnol! IT shall not believe it, but tell 


| ane! Wait, give ine some water!” 


Jomine brought some waterina 


No | 





glass, | 


and held it to the white lips with a pitiless | 


calin. 

“Now goon, Folline all you want to 
tell «ne, and then go!’’ exclaimed Floris, 
fered l v. 

Josne set down the glass and caine and 
stood beside her, between ber and the 
dhowr, 

*Made:noiselle wishes to know what I am 
to do to earn uslladi’stwo thousand pounds, 
I aus» help her to leave Ballyfloe this day 
with Lord Norman,”’ 

“*JT—do not believe it!’ 

“Proof !—proof!" ejaculated Josine,strik- 
ing the palin of her left hand with the fin- 

ersof herright. “Mademoisalle knows 
vord Norman goes out hunting to-day? In 
an hour or more he will have gone.’”’ 

Florie’s lips forined a “Yes.” 

“Soh! And that the ladies are to take an 
execursion--an expedition® Yes! Well 
then, what if I aay Milord Norman will re- 
turn—alone—-by himself at noon? What 
if Tsay that Miladi Blanche will make an 
excuse and remain at home? and that they 
will meetin the conservatory sand fly to- 
gether?” 

“Itisa lie!’ punted Floris, 

“Sol! Softly, mademoiselle, Proof is 
what I offered, and itis what I will give. 
Suppose, when you are starting, you tind 
that miladi refuses to go? That she decides 
to remain at home? She bas the headache, 
ae 41 She will stay in the house, eh?’ 

"loris rose up and stared at the black eyes 
witha wild fascination. 

“Will that convince inademoiselle? Yes, 
or no?" 

“Nota thousand times no!" exclaimed 
Floris, 

Josine shrugged her shoulders, 

“Ah, well, but you are difficult to con- 
vines! Mademoiselle isso young and so 
innocent that she cannot believe that others 
nots young and #) innocent can be 80 
wicked! Well, now, what if—’ she low- 
ered her voice andcrept nearer to Floris, 
“what if I take madeimoiselle to the conser- 
vatory, und she see and bear miladi and 
Lord Norman? Ab!” 

Floris shuddered. 

“Not till then would I believe you,’ she 
said, trying to speak undauntedly. 

*“400d !"' ejaculated Josine. “And then, 
when mademoiselle sees with her own eves 
and hears with her own ears, what about it 
then?”’ 

She paused, and leant over Floris, 

“If T show this to mader:noirelle, it I con- 
vinoe her that what I have told her at so 
much Cost to inyself is true, will made- 
moiselle promise ine to utter no word, to 
tell no one, but to leave Ballytloe at once ? 
If not, 1 will do nothing. 
ruined, Miladi Blanche has ime in the hol- 
low of her hand, and she must not know 
that I have betraved her. If I show made- 
inciselle that I have not lied, if I prove to 
her that 1 have told herthe truth, will she 
Jeave Ballyflve at once?’ 

Floris pat, white as a yhost, trying to rea- 
lize the situation. 

“If not, i{milorddo not come back to 
meet infladi, then madetmoiselle can do 
what she please. She can say that Josine 
has lied.’’ 

“Yoa,"’ said Floris, putting the hair from 
her brow. “I consent. It is wrong, I know 
it, I feel it, but—but I cannot help it. I am 
like areed in your hands. May Heaven 
forgive you, Josine, if you are deceiving 
me. And yet, and vet, would to Heaven 
that you inay be deceiving ine. Yes, if—‘f 
what you say is true,!I will proinise to leave 
Baliytloe at once. i will speak to one; I 
will not betray you, ny poor girl. ”’ 

A gieaimn of satisfaction lit up the black 
eyes. 

*4300d !"' she said. ‘Then mademolselle 
must doastsay. Youtnustinake pretence 
to goon this expedition, but at the last 
moment tiust turn back and coine to your 
room, Whenit is time I will feteh you, 
and you shall see for yourself whether Jo- 
sine has lied or no!" 

Fioris shuddered, and Josine,upon who 


po movement of her victins was lost. 
shrugged her shoulders 

‘Mademoiselle does not liketo plavt 
apy 7 Who not? If tien is I sav. there 
snowrongin it. It ]l speak truly, then 
ipademoiselle igs within ber right to learn 


the truth as best she can. Is that not so ?”’ 
Floris put up ber hand. 
*“T—conusent!"’ she breathed. “If 


have lied Ww ine, ! will puuish you !’’ 


you 


| theft almost instantly ! 


|} occurred, 





If not, I am | 





| 


} 


“{ bave mademoinelle’s promise that she 
will not disclose what 1 have said to a liv- 
ing seul!” said Josine, with a flash of her 
black eyes, 

Floris shook her head _ a gesture 
seorn, and pointed to the deor. 

“You at my prowise. I—] shall not 
break it. Go!" : 

Jonine hesitated a moment, then fell on 
ber knecs and caught Fioris's hand; it was 
burning hot, like that of one in a deadly 
fever. 

“Oh, madeinoiselle, but my heart aches 
for you!" she whined. 

Floris jerked her band away ard shrank 
back. 

“Go, go!’ she panted. ‘I will not speak 
to you, or hear — more.”’ 

osine got up with a heavy sigh,shrugged 
her shouiders, and with one last glance at 
ber victiin, went out. 

Floris sat motionless, for how long she 
knew not. 

The hideous revelation sat upon her soul 
like a nightinare; never for one moment 
had she believed it—it was simply in possi- 
ble that she should do so! 

The whole story was as improbable as tho 

wildest romance that bad ever been con- 
ceived by a madinan. 
_ Then there flashed upon her memory the 
only piece of tangible evinence which the 
girl had produced in confirmation of her 
storv—the ring ! 

The ring! How did she come possessed 
of that? She could not have stolen it. 
Lady Blanche would have discovered the 
The ring! Well, 
Lady Blanche migtt bave given her the 
ring asa reward for some trifling service. 
But then, Lady Blanche was not over. liberal 
and the ring was a costly, alimost a priceless 
one ! 

Tortured, like a man on the rack, she 
wrestieod with the straoge story, One mo- 
ientinclined to laugh outright at the ab- 
surdity of the revelation, and the next una- 
ble to account for Josine’s conduct, 

And only afew bours ago, Bruce—her 
Bruce, her sweetheart !—had left her witha 
loving kiss,with tender words whispered in 
her ear! 

Ou, Heaven, it vould not be true! It 
must be the outpouring of a mind diseased! 
Josine must be mad! She, herself must 
bave been tnad to listen to her, and madder 
still still to promise that she would remain 
silent ! 

What should she do? Should she play 
the spy as she had promised, or should she 
wait until Bruce came back, and then tell 
him? No, she had promised, solemnly 
promised, that she would not reveal the 
story Josine told her! 

Floris bad been taught to regard a proinise 
as soiething sacred, as sacred as an oath 
registered in Heaven. And thatthe promise 
was given to an inferior, and such aone as 
Josine, did not render it the less binding. 

No! come what will she must remain 
silont. Well, it would bea sufficient pun- 
ishinent to ber for listening to subb raving 
lunacy. 

Yes !*she would ‘keep her wore; she 
would go with Josine tothe spot in which 
the wad girl had asserted that Bruce would 
meet Lady Blanche, and when nothing 
caine of itj—when the mad giri’s ravings 
wero — to be nothing more than the 
hallucination of a lunatic,—she would tell 
Jowine that ber promise could not stand,and 
that Bruce inust be informed of all that had 
How he would laugh! and yet, 
no, he would not laugh when he learnt 
how badly she had suffered ! 

But what she had suffered washer own 
fault. Sheought to have sent the girl away 
when she began her stupid story, or have 
called Lady Betty. 

Reassuring herself by these and other 
plausible appeals to common sense, sho 
threw berself on the bed, and tried to sleep. 

“But “sleep stood afar off,’’ and she heard 
the great clock chime every hour, while 
Josine’s words rang in ber ears, a slow and 
awful torture. 

Breakfast was laid at Ballyfloe at nine 
o’olock, and kept going until twelve. Be- 
tween these hours one might stroll into the 
large and beautifully-appointed rooin at 
any time and be sure of hot coffee and a 
choice of a dozen prepared dishes. Alter 
twelve, if ons were 80 lazy as to lie in bed 
there would only be chainpagne or ale and 
a biscuit, and on& would have to wait till 
lunch, which was rung in at one. 

A iitthe after nine Lady Betty knocked 
at Floris'’s door. 

“Are you awake, ny dear?”’ she asked. 

“Yes,’’ said Floris, thinking grimly of 
the many weary hours she had counted. 
“Come in.” 

Lady Betty went to the bedside, and 
stooped to kiss her. 

“Only fancy ny dear! It is past nine 
and that girl has not put in an appearance 
yet!’ she said. “I don’t Know what nas 
come to Josine. ‘They must keep awfully 
late hours in the servant’s hall here! 1 am 
afraid I shall have to get rid of ber. If I do, 
the nextyirl I have shall be English. There 
is no dependence to be placed on a French 
girl. I atn sure Josine deceives ine, and 
yet she is so useful that 1 can’t make upiny 
toning to discharge her.’’ 

“— should! IT should, 
Floris with feverish eagerness. 
like Josine, Lady Pendleton. 
her by all means!" 

“Really! How 
girl fon 
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of 


indeed !"’ said 
“I—I don’t 
(ret rid of 
! And the 
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wild, don’t blush !—we all kn 
ty vou are! And lain sure she is al 
eager to do anvihing for you!” 

Floris sighed. it was too true! Josine 
never seemed happier than when Floris al- 


lowed her tu wait upon her! 


| 





| ly by an eager circle, each 





“But I'l rid of her, if you like, m 
dear,’ said Lady Betty. ‘I'm sure I don’t 
care. I would rather bave an English inaid; 
these French girls are so tricky. 

Floris tarned ber lace away. 

“I think we bad better put our habits on 
at once,” said Lady Betty, ‘‘as we are going 
to these Osscates quiie early. I wish 
Bruce had remained at bowe, and was go- 
ing with us.” M 

“Ab, 80 do J,” murmured Floris, with a 
heavy sigh. “I would give the world to 
have him here to-day. Has be started yet?”’ 
springing up in bed with a sudden flush of 
hope. 

“Oh, yes, long ago, my dear. I heard 
them start off at sowe ridiculous hour. 
Really, when it is a question of bunting or 
killing something, Englishmen are enttu- 
siastic to the point of <i Then you 


ill pat your batit on, Floris?” 
*f Yen?” ead Floris, with a deep flush and 


an averted face, Ste felt weighed down by 
shaine for the part she was playing. Ob, if 
she had not prowmised, If she could but take 
Lady Betty int» her confidence! But it 
could not be. ; 

Sie must go through with .bis matter un- 
aided and alone! 

A few ninutes later Josine caine in to 
offer to assist Floris; she was very pale and 


.kept ber eyes carefully fixed on the car- 


ret. 
, Floris just glaneed at her,then she waved 
her away with @ gesture of repugnance,and 
Josine, with a sligit shrug of her shoulders 
went out. 

It wasawmerry party at breakfast that 
morning: the tripte the Cascades wan a 
well-known and favorite one,and the vonug 
inen who had been left behind were de. 
lighted atthe opportunity whieh the ab- 
sence of such great guns as Lord Bruce,awnd 
sorpe ofthe others who had forined the 
hunting party, gave them of scoring with 
the ladies, 

Floris, as she entered the room in her 
dark brown habit, was surrounded instant. 
tan of whieh 
was anxious to get a wo d from her, 

But Floris could do little more than 

sinile this worning; ber heart seemed 
heavy as lead, strive though she did to get 
rid of the dread and suspicion that tortured 
her. 
Presently, iu the midetef the chatter and 
laughter whieh always seemed at its mer- 
riest at breakfasttimne, the tall gracetul 
figure of Lady Blanche glided into the 
root, 

At sight of her Fiorin’s heart gave a great 
leap of relief aud satisfaction, for Lady 
Blanche wasin ber riding habit, and was 
evidently going t» the Cascades, therefore 
Josine was either mad or nad, for some pur- 
pose of her own, lied! 

Alinost as if sine knew what was passing 
in Floris’s wind, Lady Blanche came ana 
leant over her chair and kissed her. 

“What a delightiul morning, inv dear 
Floris! We siall baveaciarming day. 
The Cascades only want santo make them 


a miniature Niagara. Lady Lynch, I be- 
‘ieve you have bribed the clerk of the 


weather. Floris you and [ must keepclose 
together to-day. Whatasplendid day for 
the hunting; but I suppose, though, it is 
rather tow clear, isn’t 1t?’’ 

And #0 she flowed on, a silvery stream oi 
inusieal talk, and Floris listening felt her 
heart grow lighter. 

Surely it was not possible that this wo- 
man with the puro, proud face, who talked 
with the teaule galety of achild, could be 
guilty of such biack treachery as Josine had 
accused her of, 

She could not see Lady Blanche’s plate 
from where she sat, but if she had been 
able todo #0, she would have noticed that 
Lady Blanche, with ail her seeming light- 
heartedness, Jid not possess inuch appetite 
and that dist alter dish was declined, with 
a slight shake of the bead, 

With a good deal of boisterousness the 
young nen allied out of the break fast-rooin 
to the stables tosee after the horses, as 
they said, notin reality to get a chance to 
sinoke the morning cigar. 

Floris and lLaly Betty went upstairs to 
put their hats and gloves on, and ayain 
Josine was nowhere to be found. 

“There! Just whatI told you! Now, 
where can she have got to?’’ exclaimed 
Lady Betty. 

At that moment Josine was in Lady 
Blanche’s room, standing with demure 
eyes and clasped bands fore her lady- 
ship. 

ney is prepared, miladi,” she said, in a 
low voice. “)t wasa great trouble, and at 
one time I thougit I should have to give it 
up in despair, It wasso hard to convince 
mademoiselie that milord could be faith- 


less! Heis always so devoted to her, as 
allthe world knows! Ah, yes? it was 
bard.” 


Lady Blanche colored, asa pang of jeal- 
ousy ran through ber. 

“That will do,"' she said. ‘‘And—and the 
time?” 

“Just after luneh, miladi,’’ said Josine, 
thoughtfully. ‘There will be nobody at 
home ; the house will be quite clear for ‘the 
little comedy,’ as Mr. Raymond calls it!" 
and she showed her white teeth. «The end 
of the conservatory, miiladi ?’’ 

Lady Blancie nodded; then, with a sud- 


den pallor and with dowicast eyes, she 
| said— 
“And vou are sure that she will not re- 
vea! what pases? 
se] a responded Jcsine, 
eayerlv f j may {that noth 
| y “a ” A ce ber to open 
[her lips! She is too proud, ab! tar too 
proud! Kely on that, tailadi.” 


Lady Blanche disinissed her with a nod, 
then summoned ber own maid, 

“| shall net wo out this morning,’ she 
said, quitely. ‘Views take ofl this habit 
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and give a morning gown, When you have 
done #8, take ny love t Lady Betty, aud 
tell her that I have received an epnamene 
jetter trom Lord S your whieh TLL} 
anewer. You need not yo until the last 
inoment.”” 

On the way to ber mistress’ room, Jomine 
net a footumn With a telegram ona salver, 

“Here vou are, Miss Josine !" tie sant, — 
4 telegram for your young ladyv.”’ 

Josine took itand glanced at the directs, 
It was adiiressed to Floris, 

“Mine Carlise fa no young laly of mine!" 
she said, showing ver teeth, with « spiteful 
su.ile. “Bat I will take it to her, and save 
your long legs,” and with a saucy siile sie 
rats post bin, 

Ouside the deorshe paused, with the tel- 

ram in her hand— 

“What is this now 7?” she muttered, 
‘Something that may spoil our little play, 
perbajs! A plague on it! Shall I give it 
tw herat onoe? Nu! Josine must see it 
first, atany rate! It will keep, nodoutt!” 
and she thrust it in ber pocket. 

Then she opened the door, and met Lady 
Hetty’s enquiry ato where she had been 
with @ protuse apology. 

“Jusine, weshall have to part !" said Lady 
Hetty. “Oh, don’ttrouble now! IT have | 
finished, you tirésome girl! You know I- 
can never put my veil on property! No, 
you shall not touch it! Go and seeit Miss 
Carlisle wants you !”’ 3 

Jonine went into the adjoining room; | 
Floris was standing before the glass with | 
her batin ber hand, and she shrank back as 
the girl approached. | 





Mademoiselle will not go?” murmured 
Jonine, 

“Yeu !’ said Floris, in alow, stern voice, 
“J do not belleve a word of what you tid 
me last night. You are a wicked girl, 
Jimine I,’ 

“Ah, we shall see!’ muttered Jonine, 
bending her head. “Mademoiselle will 
waita moment? Listen!” sheadded, as 
Lady Blanche’s maid entered the next 
FOO. 

The next instant Lauy Betty called out— 

“Floris |! Blanche has sent to say that she 
in not going! Sbe has some letters tw 
write !’’ 

Floris turned deathly pale, and caught 
the edge of the table. 

Jowine smiled triumphantly, then went 
into Lady Betty’s room, withber cat-like 
ste 
eM ine Carlisle bas aheadache, miladi! A 
bad headache! I donot think, if susilads 
will pardon we, that nadeimoinelie onght t 





once, 
“What isthe matter, dear? Why, how 


pale you look !"—with anxious concern— 
“Are you ill?” 
Floris oould scarce!y speak for a inoment. | 
“J~I bave a bad headache,”’ she said ,and 
truthfully enough. “I do nottbink I will 
” 


“No, don't,” said Lady Betty. “I thought 
you didn’t look weil thismorning. No,you 
shall stay at home, and I will stay and sit by 

ou.” 
. “No, no!’ said Floris. ‘Please do not— 
there is no occasion. I would rather you 
did rot!’’ with a feverish flush. “I—I sisal! 
get some sleep, perhaps. I will not stay 
unless you go !”’ 

J Betty hesitated, and Josine stood 
watching them both. 

**Madeinoise!lo will be better to be quiet 
and alone,’’ she said, softly. 

“Do you think so, dear? Well, if you 
would rather I went——”’ 

“I would much rather,” faltered Floris. 

“Let imeget yousadraught before! yo, 
then,” said Lady Betty, anxiously; and she 
went and mixed a draught from her medi- | 
cine-chest. ‘There, dear, take that, and 
now lie down aud get soine sleep. Joumine, 
get Miss Carlisie’s dressing-gown, and 
cover ber up well. I ain so sorry, dear. I 
shan’t enjoy myself one bit; I shall be 
thinking of you all the day.”’ 

“Do not think of ine,” said Floris, with a 
sigh, as she sank on the bed. Then with 4. 
sudden impulse, she putup her arms and 
twined them round Lady Betty’s neck. 

*Good-bye,"”’ she murmured, 

Floria was usually so undemonstrat ve, | 
that Lady Betty was touched by the simple | 
caren, 

“Good-bye, my dear,” she said, kissing | 
her. ‘Mind, you are to sleep fur quite tw 
hours, and you are not to go into the sun. I | 
shall expect to see you quite yourself when 
1 come back.” 

And, with a strange reluctance that she 
reinembered afterwards, she left ter. 

Josine stood logking down at Fioria's pale 
face in silettee for a moment, then she bent 
down and whispered— 

**Keep a good heart, mademoiseile. Abi, 
but no man in the world is worth # heart- 
ache, after ail !”’ 

Floria looked at ber with a mixture of re- 
pugnanece and fascination. 

“Mademoiselle will remain here until I 
coine for ber,’’ said Josine, significantly. 
‘*And let mademoinselle console herself that 
it is better to be undeceived than fooled w | 
the top of one’s bent !”’ 

And with this piece of worldly wisdin 
and comfort she went out. 

Reaching her own roun, she locked the — 
door, and took the telegram from her 
pocket. For soine minutes she looked at 
the mean and iniserable envelope wich 
the post office authorities deem a sufficiest 
covering tor so important a inissive as a te!l- 
egrain, bending it this way and tha! in the 
endeavor to decipher some words of the 
Contents. 

Sut the pink paper was folded 
and with a gesture of iinpatience, she wet 
downstairs and got a jug of hot water. 

Then with the patience of a Red Indian, | 
she heldthe envelope over the stesi, | 


Laagy Betty came into Floris’s room al 








nwaerds 


| ber promise, to go to Lady Blanche and tax 


| suoiselie see for herself ? 


| remember vour promise! 
| see you will not betray yourself—or me!” 


EVENING POST. 


—— ——— 








until the warmed part had becore moltat 
eneugh Go Allow her toopen the envelope, | 

With asmitesft« ‘tistaction, she drew out 
the teleyraius, and read it. 

Aud asshe road Wjver free went pale and 
grave, amd her Named shook ths the thin 
paper trembled like a leuf. 

“What shall I do?" she muttered. “Tt 
is fortunate or unfortunate, as T choose to 
toake it, If) vive it toher now it wall 
mri ali; ane! vet it is hard to keep it’ :— 
Kinneing at the scrawl with hard, glittering | 
eves, Bats ! 1 will not vive itto her until 
afterwards, It will be time enough: ah, 
yes, 't will be time enough !" and carefully | 
re-chming the envelope, she put it back in 
her pocket, 

The morning passed. 

How, Floris, lyiog with a heart torn as- 


sunder by conflicting emotions, sewreely 


knew, All seemed still in the great house, | 
Net one of the guests,excepting hersell and 
Jaiy Blahehe had remained at home ; 4 
milinens ‘ike that ofa cali before some | 
dreaiful storm seemed to lie upon the | 
place ; and the pitiless sun that streamed | 
through the blinds fell upon her face with 
4 inccking mercilessiess, | 
At last, when she could lie sti!l nolonger, | 
she got up and put on a morning dress, and | 
paced the roow, 
The whole thing seemed likoa hideous | 
dream, « wild improbable nightmare, frou | 
whiel she must so0n awake, 
Bruce false t her! Bruce guilty of a| 


| treachery beyond the bounds of hioagina- 


tion £ Ole!t it was impossivle! At this | 
nwment he was away, miles away,innocent 
of the vileness this wicked Freneh girl had | 
laid tobhisecharge! Innocent! Innocent! | 
And she, Floris, who ought to have believed | 
in biw and trusted him though alt the 
world were against him, had placed conti. 
denee in the story of this miserable girl. 

Then in the midst of ber self-reproach, 
«he remembered the ring, and the tact that 
lady Blanche had remained at ho Ne, junt 
a6 Jomine had said that she would!) Then 
there Nashed apo: her some words Lady 
Ketty had spoken on the first day Flo is had 
come toher. She had said that Lord Nor- 
wan was wicked ; that all the world were 
agreed in painting bis character in the dar- 
kent colors! 

These aud other things, which she had 
thought so lightly of at the time, whieh she 
had put down as so much foolish seandal, 
rome up, and confronted and tortured her! 

Hal! distracted, she paced the room, her | 
face pale, her eyes glittering as if with fever, | 
At one moment she felt tempted to break 


her with ber baseness; tue next, with a sigh 

she remenbered the solemn promise, and 
felt it binding her in a band of steel. 
The great clock chimed the hour of two, | 
aud as its echo reverberated through the | 
huge place, the door was opened soitly, and | 
Jomine entered, 
She seemed in a state of suppressed ex. | 
citement, her thin lips set tightly tovether, | 
her Wlack beady eyes gleaming like coals. | 
| 





“Hush !’ she whispered, huskily, and 
putting up a warning finger, for Floris 
seemed about to cry out, “Do not speak, | 
matemoiselie, but come with me! Sie 
bas gone downstairs, and he will be here 
present.y.”’ 

“He! He means Lord Norman,” thought 
Fioris, and a wild impulse to burst in- 
to laugiter seized her, and was with diffi- 
culty controlled. 

“Come, madeinoisel'e!” whispered Josine; 
“couse, and see for yourself that Josine did 
mot lie !’’ and she beckoned Floris to the 
door. 

Almost like one in a dream Floris follow: | 
od her. 

With stealthy tread Josine led the way 
down the long corridor to one of the back- 
mtairs, 

Then Floris hesitated. 
play the spy? 

Why should she humor this mad creat- | 
ure? She would refuse-positively to go an- 
Aber step farther. 

Jonine crept back to her side, and laid a 
hand on ber arm. 

“What is wademoiselie afraid of 2” she | 
hissed. You do not believe that what I | 
may istrue? You do not believe that Milurd 
Norman has returned ?”’ 

Floris sliook ber head, with a very faint 





Why should she | 


BCOTII. 


g001' Then why should not tnade- 
Bah, say that it 
is but to humor poor Josine! Say that it is 
but to give ber a chance of tnaking good ber 
words, Mademoiselle will come for that 
reason, if tor no other!’ 

Fioris put her hand to her brow, 

“Very well!” she wurimured. 
come.” 

Jomine stole down the stairs, and Floris 
following her, in the saine half-torpid state, 
found herselt in asinall ball outside the 
conservatory. 

She recognized it atonce as the spot in 


“I will 


| late f 





which she and Lord Norinan lrd discover- 
ed Josine hiding. Another coincidence! 
Drawing close to ber, Josine put ber fin- 
yer ty ber lips. 
“Hush, mademoiselle! Nota word! And 
Whatever you 


Fioris made ao gesture of assent, and J»- 
sine, unlocking « door quietly and stealthi- 
ly, cromsed the conservatory, and drawing 
FPioria into a corner, behind the shrubs, 
pointed to asmall room, which led to the 
coumervatory, and was draped at the open- 


ing by curtains, partiv drawn aside and 


oped up 

Fioria, with the deepest repugnance 
a ely would bave been wenudurable Dut 
that ee elleveci the wi le thin "to be ” 
farce—looked through the opening, and 
saw Lady Blanche standing beside a siuitall 
table. 


There was «a basket of flowers on the | 





table, and Lady Blanche was making a 
faint pretene- «f arranging them, but her 
Whole atti tide Wass lequentol tumpatience 
and deep-romed anxiety. 

At the sight of her Floris drew back with 


_ 8 long breath of fear and dowlt, 


Atevery step J sine wasiwaking got 


her words, wae prsiucing evidence of the 


truth of ber etorv! 





} 
| 
i 
| 
} 
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The rons was badly lighted in cose. | 


quence of the heavy curtains which the 
xarder ers had draw over the couservatory: 
but when Lady Blanche turned her face 
towards the ing, Floris saw that it was 
pale, ait deathly pale, pale tothe lips, 


and that tt wore a settied look of determina- 
| ION that was atimost defiant in its intensity. 


Jomine, looking from Oue tw the other, 
the attreas behind the curtains, to the vic- 
tin by ber aude, suciled eviily and shrug- 
ged her shoulders, 

“In madewuoineliio satisfied so far?’ she 
whispered, close in Floris’s ear. “Here is 
Lady Hlanehe, as 1 promised sie would be, 
waiting—waiting for whom? We shall 
see! Eiust!*’ 

As she spoke Floris heard a man’s foot- 
step approaching the rooin froin the other 
side. 

Her heart gavea great bound of dread 


| and doubt, then seemed to stand still, for 
the door opened and Lord Norman, as she 


thought, entered hurriedly and went up to 
lady Hianche 

Fiorm uttered acry; for a moment she 
did not nvrve, she simply stood as if turned 
tostone, and gazed into the dusky room. 
Then she staggered and would have falien, 
but Jomne caught her with one band, and 
With the other, with all a Frenchwoiman's 
ready wit, dashed her handkerchief in « 
lountain and beid it to Floris’s forehead. 

W ith a gesture +f infinite loathing Floris 
drawing «deep sigh, shrank back trom her 
and putting up ber hand t a statue to sup- 
port bersest, leaned ber heard against it. 

You, itt wast be Bruce! His face had only 
been turned towards her for a moment, but 
that moment had boon long enough tor her 
to recognize beri. 

Nota shred of doubt as to his identity 
entered ber mind, so prepared had it been 
by Jomine’s diabolical ingenuity! 


Ax he entered, Lady Blanche started and 
turned towarda hit. 

“Ilave you come back? Oh, why did 
you?” she murmured’, and her voice was 
sy low and tremulous that Floris could 
scarcely catch it. 

Yes, 1 have come back,” she heard tii 
sav, huskily, as if he were laboring winter 
Kreat excitement. “I said that] would de 
«>, Why are you so surprised tose me 7 
Did you think I should break my werd, 
Blanche?’ 

“LT hoped you would not come, she fal- 
tered, 

“And you are not glad tosee ne? Ah, 
Blanche, you will not fail me! Think of all 
I am 6 sking for your sake, my good naine 


| and fame, wy very honor! Come, Blanche, 


tell te that vou are steadtast !"’ and be put 
his hand on ber arin pleadingly. 
Lady Bianche sorank slightly. Floris 
noticed KH with «a vague wonder. 
“Blanche ! dear lanch ! thero is no tine 
to lomo!” he went on, still in the husky 


| voice which Floris scarcely recognized as 


Bruce's. **The horses are waiting, all is ar- 
ranged! Why are you not ready? You 
promised methat vou would be ready w 
start {"’ 

“Bruce, I cannot!’ she panted, with a 
sudden gesture of despair. 1 cannotdo it. 
You ask two much. Oh, Bruce! think what 
all this ineans, Think of the scandal, and— 
and think of Aer. Poor girl! mny- -my heart 
bleeds for her! No, Bruce, I cannot do it. 
I love you, and you know it; but vou ask 
too much! You must marry Fioris Carlisle, 
brace! Jt im too late to draw back now !"’ 

“Too iateT’ he echoed. “It is not too 
You «peak only of yourself and ber. 


You donot think of ine. Do you forget 


| that you are biuiding ne rulniny whole 
| iife? That you are sending tne tomarry a 


virl whom [do notlove, whom!) shall 
learn to bate 7”’ 

Floris shuddered and clung to the arin of 
the statue, 

Her train was whirling, her eyes failing 
her. Sie could not havecriea outif she 
wished. Theborror of the scene, the cruel 
words that left his lips so readily and glibly 


| overwheimed her. 


“Think of what you are doing, Blanche!"’ 
he went on; ‘think of nyself, as well as 
yourself, —and do not forget her! 
think it would be well for herif I married 
ber after this. Would she be happy when 
she learned, as she would and must learn, 
that my heart was still yours! Come, 
Blanche, | cannot endure this life of deceit 
any longer! There must bean end w it 
snoner orlater, andthis isthe beat end. 
The world may talk,—letit! You and J 
dou't care forthe world! and asto Floris, 
she will soon learn t forget ine. Heaven 
may send ber a better man: it mightco 
that easily enough, goodness knows ! Come 
Blanche, get your things, everythtng is 
ready.’ 

“No, no, not she panted. “I will not, I 
cannot! Go back, Bruce, yo back, and re- 
join the party; tuake any excuse you like 
for your almence! I will not go with you. 
I cannot! | was wrong and wicked to 
' fat. tiank Heaven, it is not too 


prose ; 
late! (30 taek,. HBruce! We-—we—s'iaii 
alwave te friends, You—vou will le 


Lappy with ber, poor g ri——’ 


} 


CONTINUED 


on mln ~ = _ 


It 9 the duty fazed ment) see t § 
A likey are weil j | jarity asl we) Evy 
mn fast They areto watecli agvinst that 
wtulance which isthe special iufirinity of 


old age, aud keep their heart. 


Do you | 
lanen asforone. Teach tiv tongue to may 


Bric-a- Brac. 


Tuk Moos as a (s0p.—The Chinese noid 
woulter hieus aleest the inoon asa God, 
hey imagine that t isene ofthe higher 
ae cre of Lie air, and that consequently it 
Stotlvwer tuterest te be civil to it. An 
eclipse they take t he the attempt of 
Sone devil t é@at the moon up, and on such 


| pecasions «de all that lie in their power to 











| father who has instructed bis son, 


protect the orb of night. 


WAL. PAIntineos.--Three wall paintings 
Of unuseal interest and excelle.ice have 
just Leen unervered at Pompeii, Their 
artistic value mw Omsiderable, bot asa ree. 
ord of the domestic mannersof the Romans 
they are still tore welonne, The tirst 
shows ina young girl dancing tthe sound 
Of the flute; a nude slave stands by with 
refreshments, The secu represents a 
young man at table withtwo triends, while 
a Slave Blom totie bhissandal. The third 
represents a feast. One of the company is 
quilting the lable as best he may, with the 
pa op of two slaves, All three paintings 
are in avery good state, 


Two Famous Fans.—The two moat beau- 
tiful fans ever seen are one of lace that be- 
lonyed to Mine. de Pompadour, and one cf 
ivory, presented bythe city of Dieppe to 
the unfortunate Marie Antoinette on the 
birth of her son, the Dauphin, in May 1785, 
The forner, of Italian origin, ix wusade ot 
the finest emmbrowered lace; it took nine 

ears ty finish it, and the omt war about 
£50,000. A row of miniatures alinost india 
tinguisbable to the naked eye, but of ip- 
finite precision and finish, formesttes border; 
it is divided into five sections, each one cae- 
corated with s painted meda!iion, and all 
very fine masterpieces of miniature paint- 
ing. 

Tue Hazer-Ner.—Some of the mont fa- 
mous divinations abeut marriage are prac. 
ticed with hazel-nutson Allhallowe’en. In 
Indo-European tradition the nazel wus 
sacred to love; and when Lokiin the form 
of a faleon rescued Idhuniin, the gz «ides «f 
youthtul life, from the power of the Creme 
giants, he carried her off'in his beak in the 
shape ofa bazel-nut Sein Denmark, asin 
ancient Home, now are seattered at a wur- 
riage. Jou northern divinations on Allhal- 
lowe'en nuts are placed on the bars of a 
grate by pairs, which have first been 
named after a pair of lovers, and according 
ts the result, their combustion, explosion, 
wnd the like, the wise divine the lortune of 
the lovers’ 


AN AFRICAN Daspy.—Stinicy, the ex- 
plorer, say® that the dandy in Africa is as 
Interesting tu bis sight as bis wider breth- 
renot Europe and America, A lion skin, 
areal lion skin is spread out, a fat erinmon 
bolster isin place of a chair of state, and a 
circle of respectiul principals are seated 
around, While you are seated «x pectant of 
his appearance, the ude is vouening hin- 
self up before a seore of lookinu-lasses 
hanging around tis house, straightening 
a hair bere, giving another dabof ochre on 
his cheeks of forehead, a streak of vellow 
underaneve,a line of white wmter the 
other, the ridge of his nose colored still 
darker with powdered charcoal, a loving 
tap on bis chignon, a sinooth of a crease in 
his red blanket, and lo'the African dude 
stands belore you. 

A RIGHT-HANDED MAN 189 A Inan Whe 
takes bold of a Loe, a rake, a spade or a fork 
with the right hand down and the left hand 
up or nearest the body. A man who habi- 
tusliv pots his left hand down. or for in- 
stanes the man who places bis right hand 
on the top of a spade, and grasps the handle 
or shank with bis lett hand, 1 a left-hand- 
edinan. And #0 with an axe. A righit- 
handed and a left-handed man can work tx 
gether in chopping duwn atroe. If they 
were both right-hand of both left-handed 
they could not do this unless one chopped 
on one side of the tree and the other on the 
other side. Aud so itisio lowting earth in 
toa wagon. If the ten stand taee to face 
one should be lett handed and the other 
right-handed. In teeing are of corn the 
righthanded man will walk on the left side 
of the row while the left-handed tian will 
walk on the right side of it. We think 
there are more left-tuanded toen (in this 
sense) than right-handed men, 

PROVERBS FROM Tit Vatu. —The ase 
coinplains of tiie cold, even in July. A 
single light answers as well for a hundred 


“] do nd know.” Thy friend basa friend, 
and thy friend's friend tas 4 friend; be dis 
creet. Deal with twme wine are fortunate. 
The doctor who preseribes yratuitously 
gives a wortuless preseriAiog. If a word 
spoken in its time is worth one piece of 
money, silence in its tite mm Wweorth two, 
The soldiers fiztt,aud tue Kings are heroes, 
Make but one saie, 2nd thou art called a 
merchant If the fox ms king, bow before 
him. The rivalry of seindarms advances 
acience, The world = @aved by the breath 
of school children. lemme tis the son whe 
bas studied with tis father, and blessed the 
Habbal 
said : Men should te careful lest they 
cause women Yo weep, for (rod counts Uieir 
teare.” Jn cases of charity, where both 
women aul teen elatinn relief, the latter 


should te ficst ameumted: if there should net 


tre Pri for te th. the men should cheer. 
fu ré piuieh tieir clans. Rabbah said 
‘VM ‘ ~ sla is af lise iyitment seat f 
oe sent) * are asked bivns* t 
om ifla thy dea Z* 4 as 
- - - 
st _ 
parvime ila» % 
boped and believed 3 i? bi amt 
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DEPARTING DAY. 





BY c. &. B. 





Come away to the western windows, 
Where, bright at the day's decline, 

The bills, al! clothed to guiden spleudor, 
Drink the sunset’s rosey elo: 


The valies lew in shadow, 
Avd ‘silk nce reigns sapreme :** 


The echoes all are slew ping 
VW here ocaly echoes dream, 


In far-off rocky caverns, 
W here eprites and fairies dwell, 
With mvetertes around them 
That man can never ull, 


The cireting stiver river, 
That girdles all the scene, 

Mefects the sunset’s glory 
lu gemeof ‘‘ray serene." 


The breezes bush thelr murmur, 
The Gowers bow their heads, 

The birdiiags ‘neath the branches 
Nestic softly in their beds. 


A picture from the witdows 
Of peace and tranqull rest; 
As if (eet + emile bad blended 

With the beauty of the west. 


] wteh I had been there ' 
This thirety soul of mine 

VW vel! drink tn all the glors, 
Ae the lille the suuset'« wine, 


Put fast the flaeh t+ fading, 
The evening * ray appears; 
It fatle arocnd my saddened heart, 
And leaves It full of tears. 
ca a 


A Cruel Vengeance. 


BY THE AUTHOK OF “HIS WEDDED WIFE,”’ 
“LADYBIKD'S PENITENCE,”’ ‘WE 
KISSED AGAIN," “ROBIN, ”’ 
‘BUNCHIE,'’ ETC. 


CHAPTER V.—(CONTINUED.) 


ND you left bin in Mr. de Walden’s 
care °"’ 

The girl hesitated for the fraction of 
asecond only, divided between the desire 
tr tell the albeolute truth and the necessity 
of ahielding herself froin blaine ;then there 
came comfortingly to her ears the echo of 
that gleeful babw-cry, “Cousin Fwank, 
eousin Fwank !" and she answered 
promptly — 

*Yesppir; Mr. de Walden inade the en- 
gagement over night, and came to fetch the 
darling in the morning.’ 

Sir Greorge drew along, long breath, and 
brusbed the gray bairback from his fore- 
head. 

**Then he is safe,"’ he said decisively ; ‘he 
must te safe in bis cousin's care. Anita 
tay darling’ ’—taking -be death-oold bands 
in bis, and looking entreatiugly in the 
drawn tragic face.—‘Frank has not gone ; 
he has lost bistrain. He will bring back 
our darling.” 

But Auite neither heard or comprehended 
him. 

Staribg straight before Ler, with the dull 
fixed gaze of a somnaimbulint, she said, 
with dry stiff lips — 

“Harti te meorthose Tlove! I knew— 
knew. Tteld hin that yesterday. Oh, 
tiv boy, my little Georgie! Ob that it bad 
been me !"* 

‘This isterribie !"' Sir Georgecried below 
his breath ; and the handsome stately gen- 
tieman seemed to grow old, decrepit, and 
helpless in the sudden stress of emotion, 
“Anita, for Georrie’s sake, be calm and 
Strong. If—ilf—there is any 6 danger, 
remember there is work to do.” 

Lady de Walden raised her lovely eyes 
witha more comprehending look, as her 
lips closed, and her sinall hands were 
clasped convulsively, asSir George went on 
hurriedly 

“T will drive over tothe station. Do you 
have tue grounds thoroughly searched. 
ilow we shall laugh at all this fuss and 


terror when Frauk brings our darling 
back !"’ 
“When ' Anita echoed with dreary bit- 


terness ; butehe had in a tneasure regained 
her seit-eontrol, and promised to obey all 
directions s eteadily that her husband left 
ber with one fear leas in his heart. 

But, theugh thus partially relieved Sir 
fieorge bad quite enough of sharp dread 
and growing anxiety to inake the sisort 
drive through the brilliant freshnes of the 
sumer morning a never to be forgotten 
and almost unendurable agony. 

“Oh, Heaven spare iny child !’ the fierce 
ery of his heart rose unchecked to bis lips, 
ashe juuiped out atthe station door, and 
put the qeestioen on which his very life 
seemmed to hang to the cheery sunburnt 
Blation-tnaster, wie came forward at once to 
greet bin, all eager attention tothe great 
inan of the place. 

Yes, certainly. Mr. de Walden had 
walked over frou: the Courtand gone up by 
the 8.50 ex press, 

Ou, ves, be was quite sure !—had seen and 
spoken to Mr. de Walden, and thought he 
looked very pale and 11i— 

The station-master paused in his fluent 
explanation, 
Mr. de Waiden had been pale, Sir (reorge 


bad grown alsolutely ghastly. 


liis eves were diin aud glazed, his hands 

hung perv sivdown, and thle handsmnune 

upright , Lyure shook as with sudden 
peas 

You are sir, Sitdown; let me get 

you Something » biseeersm, leteh homme 

brandy,” the tan cried anxiously ; and for 

tet mouent Sir George bad tu yieid w the | 
au 

p— 





struck bv the thouglit that, if | 


strong compulsion of bis physical weak ness, 
and suffer bimeelf to be scpported like a 
ehlla. 

But when he had gulped down the fiery 
spirit the porter brought from the refresh- 
inent-room, he pusbed his supporter 
roughly aside, and, with only a muttered 
word of thanks, made his way to the dog- 
cart. 

With a dull overhanging sense of calaini- 
ty, with a hot aching in his heart and a 
dazed agony in his brain, Sir George drove 
on and on until be reached his own lodge 
gate—-the pretty honeveuckle-grown cuttage 
that had struck him vesterday as the very 
abode of picturesque tranquility—until the 
lodgekeeper’s buxom, cherry-cheeked wife 
caine out, not, as it seemed, to accord him 
her usual respectiul curtsey, but to stay his 
progress, 

**Don't go on, sir,”’ she cried e rly, and 
earnestly pressing her curly-headed baby, 
withasort of passion, tw her breast—‘‘at 
least not yet—not until you know. Oh, 
poor dear gentleman, how shall I tell you 
all ? 

She paused with alittle sob; and Sir 
George nuted her pale cheeks and red 
briinming eyes with a sort of intolerant 
anger. 

The change in the ruddy siniling face did 
not surprise bim, but it filled bim with a 
savage resentment. 

He did not question the woman, and so 
inade her nerd task easiey,as she half hoped 
he would; be tried to push blindly on, but 
she detaired hi:n still, 

“Oh, not like that, u1yv poor master !’’ she 
cried, forgetting all fear in her intense pity 
for the tnan On whose head calamity was 
about to fall in such crushing fashion. We 
all love our children alike, great gontlemen 
and poor folks like me, and there's news to 
enh your heart up atthe house, The lit- 
tle tnuster——’’ 

“What of him?’ Sir George broke in 
hoarsely. ‘“Womah, do not inaddeun me! 
What of my bor? Is he—tound ?”’ 

The woman looked at him pitifully for a 
second, then cried, with a sudden rain of 
tears— 

“Found? Yes, the little angel! My 
lady found him in the shrubbery, quite 
dead, sir—murdered, they say !"’ 





CHAPTER VL. 


PP\UE course of true love never did run 
| smooth,’ quoted May Verner cheer- 
fully, as she patted her sister’s dusty 
and dishbevelled locks, and did her best to 
make light of an unpleasant § situation. 
“Come, Essie, erying one's eyes out never 
does a bit of good, #0 dry yours and help ne 
to think what is to be done,” 

Essie raised her pretty head from her sis- 
ter’s lap, and looked into her sister's face 
with a iniserable attemptata grateful sinile; 
but the effort was a tailure. The sinail un- 
der lip Guivered piteously, the blue eyes 
brimiuned over, and the girl hid ber face 
again with a little choking cry. 

“Ob, it is eruel—cruel! And what has 
Frank done?” 

“Nothing, child,” said the elder sister 
serenely—‘‘nothing, at least, but sent a 
most blundering ambassador on a most 
delicate embassy. Any one with the 
slightest knowledge of fpapa’s character 
might have known that in such circuim- 
stances he would do precisely what he has 
done.”’ 

“But Sir George de Walden could know 
nothing of papa’s character."’ 

“And therefore Sir George de Walden 
should never have been allowed to inter- 
fere. No; it Frank bad bad one grain of 
common sense,be would have come straight 
back, told the whole deplorable story to you 
and me, and left us to break it gradually to 
papa; instead of which be sends bis stiff- 
necked old uncle to make all inanner of 
haughtily offensive concessions and awk- 
ward attempts at bribery.’’ 

**May !"’ 

“Well, he did, my dear; there is no doubt 
ofthat! And lam quite sure that papa 
nade himself equaily disagreeable; so they 
parted with a mutually bad = impres- 
sion. You know the temper papa caine 
home in, and I bave no doutt Sir George 
was quite as unpleasant aben he arrived at 
De Walden Coyrt—not that that tatters, 
for I aus sure any punishment he gets will 
serve Mr. Frank quite right.” 

“May !"" Essie cried indignantly ; and her 
eyes sparkled angrily through the tears, 
her cheeks flushed with ber passionate pro- 
test. ‘You are as bad as—as all the rest. | 
thought you liked poor Frank; but you 
speak against bim; and just now—wien 





“When you mean to give him up,’’ May 
finished, with a mischievous sinile ; but, 
though she sailed her eyes were full of ten. 
derest s7inpathy, and the slender jewelled 
tingers touched the dark ruftied locks as 
gently as a mother’s could have done. ‘1s 
that it, Essie? Do you mean to give Frank 
up?” 

She lifted the pretty face, and awaited tie 
answer with some little anxiety ; but she 
was quite satisfied with it when it caine. 

“Never!” Essie said, in a low steadfast 
tone; and ber look was as steadfast as her 
voice. “Papa gave me to Frank, and he 
cannot take ine back. We cannot defy him; 
we inay have to wait a long tine, or Frank 
may grow tired and give ine up; but I shall 
never care for any one else. I will be 
Frank's wife or—an old maid !"’ 


If the words were childish, their spirit 
was wouanly and true; May stooped to kiss 
her | tie sister, imtiggiiitiy that sale in ght not 
ery, for she detested any display f senti 
ment. 

‘Hravo! Essie, 1 see you, in mind's 


eye, with two cats, a plethoric poodle, and 
a cuuple of parruta, A charming old scan- 
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cades, iny dear.” 
Essio turned away and walked to the 


on her own strained pain. 


from her dream of blisa, driven out from 
her tool's me relertiessly, and the 
world held her to-day no possibility of Lap- 
piness and hope. 

As she stood blankly staring out into the 
sunshine, she could still ees her father's 
face, blanched with such anger as be bad 
never before shown in her presence—could 
still bear the harsh strident ienes in which 
he povemeney forbade ber tw think of 
Frank de Walden again. 

“He bas deceived us both, whether wil- 
fully or not, and must abide the conse- 
quences of such deceit” he said sternly. “I 
will sincoth vo sucking barrister's path 
with iny money, and my daughter shall be 
no stepping-stone to success; and sol told 
the pompous old ass who seemed to think 
even an ofishoot of the De Waldens a prize 
to which we had bardly the right to aspire, 
and spoke of the paltry hundreds he pro- 
posed to settle on his nephew as though 
they were the revenues of a Rothschild or a 
Coutts,’”” . 


ering under her father’s anger, and shocked 
at the coarseness of his speech, Essie would 
still have made some feebly loyal attempt 
to plead the cause of her love and chat- 
yion ber absent lover; but May checked 
her with an imploring look. 

The wiser and cooler girl saw how mucii 
ruffed vanity and wounded pride bad to 
do with his unjust explosion, and knew 
that further arguinent would only exasper- 
ate ber father beyond all bounds. 

So she interposed, directing his attention 
with delicate tact to Essie’s snow-white face 
and dark dilating eyes. 

“You are frightening her to death,”’ she 
stid, ina reproachful whisper; and Mr. 
Verner, who really 
daughter, tollowed the direction of her eves 
with very quick alarin,though he said, with 
litle perceptible softening of his gruff 
tones— 

“Girls always faint over such matters. I 
don’t fancy it does them much harm. But 
take her away, May, and, when she has 
cried her eyes out, mnake the poor little fool 
understand that I will bave my way in 
this.’’ 

And May had obeved bim, 80 far at least 
aS the taking her sister away was concerned 
—anything else was an after-consideration ; 
just then she had to soothe the girl's hyster- 
ical fears and prevent the speaking of iimn- 
prudent words on either side. 

Long after Eesie had sobbed herself to 
sleep and regained her lost happiness in 
dreamland, Miss Vernersat alone in the 
great drawing-room, for her father had an- 
grily betaken himself to his club,and would 
not return until late, pondering a thousand 
plans for setting the crooked things 
straight. 

“They must be patient—that is al:,’’ she 
aecided hopetully. “Papa can never resist 
Essie long, and he is very fond of Frank. 
Moreover, I must enlist Croxford on their 
siae.”’ 

A little dimpling smile that was not due 
to maiden consciousness played round 
May’s red lips asthe last thought flashed 
through ber busy brain. 

She was an afiectionate and dutiful 
daughter; but was too clevera girl not to 
have taken her father’s mental and moral 
gauge pretty well by this time; and she 
knew that her own aristocratic suitor would 
be her sister’s best ally. 

So she despatched an imperative little note 
to Lord Croxtord, bidding him come to her 
early on the following day, and then, with 
a pleasurable sense of duty fulfilled and 
every precaution taken, had retired to rest 
in a tolerably hopetul frame of mind. 

She awoke in the morning with this hope 
unchecked, and it rose higher still when, at 
the breaktast-table, her father not only 
asked with anxious sulicitude after Essie, 
who did not appear, but spoke with soime- 
thing like toleration cf the absent Frank, 


blazed as fiercely as ever. 

“As though the arrogant old ruffian 
should not be ashaiped to show his face 
alter the dirty trick he played his nephew!” 
he said, chipping as fiercely at bis egg as 
though it represented the head of the often- 


the tall coffee-pot to hidea little triumphant 
sinile, as she answered demurely— 

“Tt was certainly bard on poor Frank.” 

“Hard!” 

Mr. Verner echoed the word with a de- 
risive sniff. 

“It wasthe inost outrageous—the most 
disgracetul ! And then toask him down w 
the Court and coolly spring the mine upon 
him! If the lad bad had an ounce of spirit 
he would never have broken bread under 
the old traitor’s root. He would have come 
straigi{t back to me, and——" 

“And you would have given him a differ- 


May suggested audacious! y. 





| away. 
“T did not sav that,’’ he growled ; “‘butat 
least he should have tried me. But I SUP. 
pose it's the old story—pride and poverty 
alwavs go lowyether.”’ ‘ 
‘“*Itis never too late to mend,’’’ May 
| Suggested, with nervous cheerfulness as 


she caine forward to pin the usual fower in 
her father’s coat and looked cuaxingly int 

ber father’s face. Things had gone almost 
too well with ber as vet @ stern man bad 
OOeel Mist Lo @4uSii navayed., She bve- 


yan to be afraid 
And Simultaneously with the fear from 
| the first repulse came. 


EVENING POS!. a 


window, impatient of a levity that jarred | 


The poor child bad been cruelly roused | 





Heartstruck and dazed with pain, shiv- | 


idolized his youny | 


though his indignation against Sir George | 


ding Baronet; and May bent her head over | 





ent answer frotmn that you gave his uncle ?” 


Her fatuer aluost | 








dalmonger you will make in a couple of de- pushed her away, and his frown grew very 


terrible as he said between bis teeth— 

“It is too late, I tell you. Do not nurse, 
or let Essie nurse, any delusion of that kind. 
No daughter of mine shall marry int Sir 
George de Walden's family, as I think he 
understands.”’ 

He went out then with a very determined 
look ; and May's eyes tollowed him rather 
blankly for a second or so. But she was 
not easily dep: essed:and, when she recalled 
the concessions he had made in even su 
short a .ime, she could not believe that 
on this one vital point her father would be 
obdurate still. 

“Wait till Croxford talks to him, till Es 
sie grows a little pale and thin !” she cried, 
witha laugh; and the idea amused Ler 
that she had been able to play with her sis- 
ter's fears. 

But when Essie turned away, with a 
look of blank inisery on ber white pathetic 
face, the elder girl’s warm heart was touch- 
ed; she threw one arm round the slim 
shoulders, and said in hearty comforting 
fashion— 

“You foolish child! Do youtbink that I 
would laugh at you, or say one word against 
dear old Frank, if I were not sure that all 
would soon be well ? Of course I should 
be crying my eyes out for company’s sake, 
But just for one day's misery I cannot spoil 
my looks, Besides, Croxford is coming this 
afternoon, Come, Essie ; you cannot really 
tliink papa will refuse you adything your 
heart is set upon !"” 

Essie looked up wistfully, shaking her 
dark head, but smiling through her tears, 
She had an intense adiniration tor her elder 
sister's Courage and bright wit, an unques- 
tioning retiance on ber word ; but here she 
had sv inuch at stake she hardly dared to 
hope. 

“But Frank,’’ se whispered sad! y— 
Frank must know all now. May, why dues 
he not write ?”’ 

May Verner laughed, a sweet little silver 
peal that was like «a cordial draught to 
the pale and frightened Essie, and shook 
her sister in the immensity of her amused 
conteuipt. 

“Write !” she echoed, lifting ber fine ha- 
zel eyes in emphatic appeal to the ceiling. 
“A pretty sort of lover he would be to plead 
his cause on paper! He will come.” 

“Come!’’ Essie repeated vaguely ; and 
the shy sweet pink tints stole back to the 
sott cheeks ; the blue eyes lost their strained 
pathetic look. 

“Of course he will, as fast as an expreas- 
train and a hansom cab can bring hin! Oh, 
Essie, what a baby you are. You ought to 
have a nurse still—not a lover.” 

Essie answered her sister only with a 
grateful kiss, 

A great burden bad been lifted from her 
heart but it was still too full for any 
words, 

She was so young; it was so natural to 
hope, to believe in her strong clever sister, 
to trust the father whose pet ard plaything 
she had always been. 

“Now run out and play, child, for there 
is Croxtord in the ball, and I must talk bu- 
siness with hiim,’? May said, in ber good- 
natured peremptory tones, 

And Essie was only too glad to obey her, 
only too thankful to escape into the grounds 
where she night wander at peace through 
the winding shrubberies, under the shadow 
of the elins and chestuut-trees, or down the 
little path beside the wide sparkling river, 
and dreain of all the happy hours that she 
and Frank had spent amid these familiar 
scenes, 

An hour ago it would have been torture 
to look upon places so associated with the 
lover she had thought forever lost, and it 
was paintul, still, though May's words 
echoed cheeringly in her ears, and ~~ her 
heart throbbed high with hope. 

All inight—nay, all inust be well with 
them again; but the contrast when, with- 
out a doubt or fear to hamper their imagina- 
tions,they had boldly sketehed out a future 
full of bliss, was inevilavly present to ber 
mind. 

Hope would have seemed‘an impertinent 
intruger when telicity seemed sure-—and 
she clung to that) hope with a tremulous 
passion now, 

She seated herself upon the mossy bank, 
leaning ber dark head against the stem of 
a tall tree, and giving herself up to memory 
and thought. 

She shed a few tears fromtime to tame¢ 
but, on the whole, she was not a bit un- 
happy. 

She trusted her sister 80 implicitly, and 
May had been so sure that Frank would 
cone. 

And somehow the minutes and hours 
flitted by ; she did not know how long the 
lovers had been tete-a-tete, how long she 
herself had been dreaming in the sunlight, 


| when she was roused Sy the sound of a step 


on the crisp sun-dried moss,and the burried 
utterance of her nate. 

A shadow came between her and the sun- 
shine; and, looking up, she saw—Frank de 
Walden. 

‘Essie !’’ 

It was all he said; but the one word was 


| eloquent enough; the shini eage 
Her father frowned, and pushed his cup | t lin: ies 


said all the rest. 

Essie did not even atteinpt toanswer him 
—only rose to her feet with a little glad and 
gratefulery,ran straight into her lover’s 
outstretched aris, and hid her happy face 
upoa ber lover’s breast. 

And fora little space, while the birds 
twittered yuilvy in the thiek-leaved trees 


above them: and the river rippled musically 
Ui their feel, the young people « uy tw- 
yethber a 1 were Lieri\ . 

Then Essie drew SuvViy Back; but Frank 
still held ber fast. 

“So you did not give me up?” he asked, 


eveing the sweet flusued face with jealous 


fonduess, 
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Essie looked up with a swift reproachful 
glance ; Dut the reproach changed 
jety, for Frank lecked pale and haggard, 


-_ 


| 


and alurest old, she thought; and ber heart | 


sinete ber as she pazed al him, 

“You are nut well, dear,’ she said, siip- 
ping ber little hand within his arm and 
pressing it gently in ber alarm ; but he 
answered at once— 

“Quite well, my darling. You and May 
nave cured me, for May sent me to vou.” 

«You were ill then ?’’ she persisted. 

“Jl Lof suspense and misery,’’ he answered 
gaily. “Nay, 1 will contess to such prosaic 
ilis a8 fatigue and hunger, for I did not 
sieep all night and came without iny 
preaktast this morning.”’ 


| Poot at the door whieh opened just as her 


“Then come in to luncheon now,” cried | 


May's bright veice behind them, ‘for Lord 
Croxford and I are tired cf each other's 
company aud are most decidedly Lungry 
by new.” 





CHAPTER VII, 
ESPITE the uncertainty of their posi- 

) tion and the cruel disappointinent one 

ot them had sustained, the four people 
enjoyed a merry meal in a thoroughly un- 
conventional fashion, 

Lord Croxford did not perhaps contribute 
very largely to the success of the entertain- 
ment, being a young man of few words ; 
but he was thoroughly kind-hearted, and 
by ne means aforl, and suited May much 
better than a more masterfu: nature would 
pave done, 

Morever, headmired his bright betrothed 
in such a whole-hearted fashion that he 
alimost seemed to shine with a reflected lus- 
tre when seated tv her side, 

“Does he not iovk absurdly happy ?” 
Essie whispered, giancing at the tall young 


lellow whose fair Saxon lace was radiant | 


with delight, and whose shert-sighted blue 
eves beamed through their gold-rimimed 
glasses with such proprietorial pride. 

Frank followed the direction of her eyes 
and smiled; but the smile was soon 
followed by a sigh. 

“He is so sure of May,”’ he said, not bit- 
terly, but with a painful thill in the low 
tone—soe low that it reached only Essie’s 
sympathetic ear, 

As the best answer she could think of at 
the moment, she thrust her little hand into 
his, acd whispered shylv— 

**No more sure than you are of tne.”’ 

Hiow could Frank be miserable alter this 
assurance—how continue to doubt and fear 
when Essie so evidently thought that all 
theirtrials were 

Common sense had but a poor chance in 
that atmosphere of youth and happiness, 
even theugh Lord Croxford, who, for a 
voung politician was considered particular- 
ly sound on all questions of political econ- 
omy,and May, who prided herself on being 
practical, above all things, presided on the 
OCCASION, 

Presently, however, 
shook off the enervating sense of contented 
well-being that had repiaced his 
hirassing pair, and roused himself for the 
work that lay before hit. 

“With Essie and May both on my side, I 
ought te win the batile,’? be said, bis gray 
eves brightening with the old hopeful 
look; “but the first thing now is to see Mr. 
Verner” 

Essie grew a little pale, remembering her 
father’s over-night declarations of what he 
would do and say, should young De Wal- 
den venture to intrude into his presence. 
She bither lip nervously and shot one 
piteous glance at Mav; but her sister re- 
turned it with a confident sinile. 

“The s-oner the better, Frank, and fortu- 
nately itean be very soon, for I see papa 
just entering the avenue.”’ 

Frank was anything but a coward; never- 
theless his heart beat a little faster, and he 
twisted his moustache nervously, while 
Lassie looking like a guilty little glost, press- 
ed closely to his sid e. 

“Courage, mv children,’’ May cried gaily 
her spirita seeming to rise with the ocva- 


late | 











| her tather, anticipating some terrible @x- 
Frank vigorously | 





| one in the world that, al! being well here, 


Sion, though in truth she was as nervous as 


any one there, “Papa’s bark is terrible, 
that Ladimit; but I do not think he ever 
really bites, Besiaes, we are four to one, 
all resolute and strong—ours shuula be an 
easy victory. Hark, he is at the door!”’ 

“Teil him Frank is here, May—teli bitm, 
please: meet hina in the hall, dear, and pre- 
pare him!’ poor intle Essie cried, with 
whitening lips, as her eager self-torturing 
fancy conjuced up cruelly vivid scenes of 
dissension, in which her lover and her fa- 
ther played the principal parts. 

May hesitated—not from any selfish fear 
--8he would have undertaken the most dil- 
fheult and unnleaxaut task possible to save 
her timid littie sister an added-- pang ; 
but she was by no meanssure that it would 
be wise or polite for her to interfere just 
now, 

“Shall I,” she cried, with a rapid appeal 
to the waiting trio—“‘or shall Lord Cros 
ford, or-——" 

“Or shall I myself?" Frank interrupted, 
with a rapidly rising color and proudly 
brighteningeyes, “May, you arethe kinu- 
est of girls; but I think that, if I am 
ashamed to tace Mr. 
right in his house.”’ 

An emphatic and apparently involuntary 
‘Hear, hear!’ trom Lord Croxford gave 
Point and emphasis to the speech; and,w.th 
afrankly-spoken “I think you are quit 
right,.’’ Mav Verner drew back to | 
nan puss,and crossed quickly over 


ung 
to Essie’s sicie. 

mne Esxsie, 

She threw her arm round the little trermn- 
bling figure and smiled intu the white 
Irizhtened tace, 

“Itis jast one wrench, like having a tooth 
out, you Know, and then everything will be 
It ig not Frank papa quarrels with 


; 





Verner, I have no! 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST. 





But Essie did not smile; she was staring 
With an agonized intensity of gaze across the 


lover reached it, and showed her lather on 
the «ther sude, 

For on@ second the two men stood face to 
face, 80 close that they could have touched 
each other; then Mr. Verner drew back a 
= ortwo, with a harsh and dreadiul 
ry— 

“You—and here? Heaven help us all!” 

All eyes bal naturally teen turned upon 
the new-comer’s tace, all ears bad been 
strained to catch toe first’ words he should 
utter, and none dounpted that these would 
be alary, even insulting perhaps; but 
there was no anger in the ery that rang out 
with such painful incengruity—rather a 
Kreat horror and dread, that were empha- 
sized by the haggard sharpened face and 
dazed-looking eves. 

“Mr. Verner,’ Frank cried, drawing up 
his tall figure, and speaking rapidly in an 
impulse of bewildered indignation, «I have 
no right here perhaps ; Wut vou made me 
— you gave me Essie ; and—she and 

The poor young fellow broke down with 
flushed face anc eyes that sparkled t.neasilv, 
lor even he could no longer mistake the 
Strained terror of that unwavering gaze for 
Inere anger at his intrusion, 

“Papa, what is it? May cried quickly ; 
and the tones of his daughter s clesr vibra- 
ting voice seemed to rouse Mr. Verner. 

Ile came quickly intothe room, closing 
the door carefully Lehind im; and, as he 
Stxxf in the fuller light, they saw more 
clearly the deathly pallor of bis ordinarily 
ruddy face, 

He bad grown, May though, older by ten 
years since the morning. It was tw her, and 
net te Frank, that his first words were 
spoken. 

“Take Esther away,"’ he said peremp- 
torily ; and, though his words were stern, it 
seemed to the girl that his voice thrilled 
with an intense pity. 

Perhaps Essie thought so too, or perhaps 
love gave the timid girl courage, for she 
took her place Ly her lover's siie, and, 
though her face grew red and white with 
painful rapidity, her pretty voice bardly 


faltered as she said— 

“Please do not send me away, papa, 
because I could not go. Whatever you say 
to Frank vou must say tome, Tain just 
as bad as he, for I love him, and cannot 
give him up !"' 

Frank lifted the amall and trembling 
hand that touched bis arin reverentiy to his 
lips. 

How should he ever be grateful enough 
for, ever repay the loyal love that dared sv 
much for his sake. 

“Iieaven bless you, my darling!’’ he 
whispered fervently, and then turned to 


plosion of wrath, and fervently hoping that 
it would fall upon his head alone. 

But none came. 

Mr. Verner stared blankly in the girl's 
face, then turned bis bead aside with a 
sinothered groan. 

“Oh, child, you break my heart!’’ cried 
he helow his breath. ‘tio, Essie, with your 
sister, Lam not angry ; I shall not quarrel 
—all that folly is forgotten ; but I have some 
business with—some bad news tor— 
Frank !" 

“For me !’’ the voung inan broke in won- 
deringly, while Essie crept. niy the closer 
to him, and held her ground with that 
strange new courage that love hau given. 

“It there is bad news, I must be!p him 
bear it,’ she cried ; and her soft eyes met 
ler tather’s fearlessly. 

“What is it sir?’ Frank asked, having 
run every possible and impossible calamity 
over in his inind and found none that could 
effect him very nearly, “No bank can 
break and ruin me, and I aim so nearly al- 
death can hardly touch me,” 

‘Death!’ Mr. Verner echoed the al ways- 
terrible word with an emphasis that made 
it more ghastly than ever; his bloodshot 
eves rested on the young man’s face, as 
though they would pierce to his soul. 
“Death can baru every inan—and you have 
—relatives, if not friends.”’ 

“Relatives and friends too, I hope,’’ Frank 
broke in warmly ; “but they are all well at 
De Walden Court.” 

“ALL! the other repeated, with the same 
strange tone and look. 

“Yes all. At least, I le® them so this 
morning.”’ He paused, and grew very pale, 
suddenty recalling Anita de Walden’s sor- 
rowlully spoken words—‘* The shadow 
ooimes nearer andmearer, and it means arin 
to those I love, or ts me.”” 

Had that wild dreamy terror been pro- 
phetic? Had harm come in any strange 
and terrible shape wo the graceful girl-wile 
or her gray-haired lord ? His beartthrobbed 
with an unseitish dread as be said hurriedly 

“Oh, what is it? 


You speak of them, I 
Is my unclea—is Lady de Walden 





know, 
|W me 
There followed a briet pause—then Mr. 
Verner asked steruliy— 
| “Js there no une else at De Walden 
Court + Sing 
“Tne jad—little Georgie ? Yes ; but sure- 
lv itis net he who ——”" 
«Ts ? Ie is 
a s r RDPOCa k € 4 st 
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had trotted beside bim through the De Wal- 
len inesdows twenty-four sieort hours ago. 


He could stall teel atrout his own the wari 
fat Daby-fingers, could hear the terry prat 
tle ot the baby-voice, and meet the frank 


glance of the Laby-eyes Luat were as clearly | 


| and shining eyes as set the 


j —-- . - 
| —only Sir George; and 
to anx- | marry him,” you do not want to 


blue »6 the summer ieavens. Something 
rese in his thr-at with the recalled remem. 
brance, and alinost choked him, while tears 
ot which he was all unconscious rose thickly 
in his eyes. 

“Little George! Oh, it is horrible—it 
seeius impossible!’ he cried at last, while 
Essie cried softly at his sikie, partly in syin- 
pathy with ber lover's pain. 

“Horrible indeed!" Mr, Verner said, 
with a strong shudder, “More horrible 
than death in its natural shape can ever be, 
for the child was murdered ["’ 

Essie echoed the word with ashrill scream 
and May herself trembling vielently and 
very pale, drew inttinclively nearer ww ler 
sitters side, 

But Easie did not see her, or feel the touch 
of her coid hand ; she had eyesand thoughts 
onty tor Frank, who was literally stunned 
by what he had heard, and stood staring 
stupidly before him. Lord Croxtord was 
thy only person sufficientiv master of hiim- 
self to take in the full terror of thesituation, 
and venture a question now, 

“Sir George de Walden’s son is killed, 
you say 7?" he asked, turning his gold-ritmin- 
ed glasses keenly on Mr.. Verner's face, 
and speaking in the slow sensible tones 
that seemed to introduce a reasonable eleim- 
ent into the phantasinal horror of some hid- 
eous dream. 
ot coucse! But, pardon me, why use so 
shocking a word as ‘murder’ here?" 

May flashed one passionate glance at tho 
lover who was so very litthe wont to 
shine with an independent lustre, and won- 
dered what oratorical outburst could equal 
in effect that plain and pregnant speech. 

But Mr. Verner, wiping the great drops 
of a mortal terror from his wrinkled fore- 
head, shook his gray bead despairingly as 
he answered the young man— 


“Untortunately, that isthe only word to 
use. The poor child was found by his un. 
fortunate mother this inerning, strangled, 
and quite dead, with the little sash the nurse 
had tied on pot an hour before tightly knot- 
ted round bis throat.” 


A dead milence followed; even Lord 
Croxford drew back, turning taint and gid- 
dy, and May felt the room whirl round so 
wildly that she caught at the nearest table 
for support; but Essie clung to her 
still though the face that grew paler and 
prouder every instant grew also more in- 
distinct to her strained vision, and when he 
spoke his vvice sounded faint and very far 
awiy. 

Yet it was clear and even stern; and he 
stood like areek before the man who he 
knew accused bim in his heart. 

“And do they suspect--do they accuse any 
one of this foul crime?” 

Mr. Verner heid the chair before hin 
with a tighter gripand looked away from 


the proud agony of these large keen 
eves, 
“They say that—that the child was last 


seen in your charge, that ke stood in your 
way, and—and ina 

“And thatl murdered him!’ Frank = fin- 
ished almost calmly, as, exhausted by the 
terrible scene through which be had passed 
the old inan dropped beavily into a chair 
drawn up against the table and bowed = his 
livid face on tis) outstretched = aris, 
“Thank you,Mr. Verner; | know the worst 
now, and I can act!” 

“Oh, Frank, poor Frank !"’ May cried be- 
tween her passfonate sobs. “What mad- 
ness isthis! What will vou do?” 

“Go back to De Walden Court and meet 
inv accusers face to face !"" Frank cried, his 
yray eyes flashing wita a dangerous fire, his 
clear-cut features seeming to harden with 
every word, ‘] harwi that innocent baby ! 


1 








Ha paused abruptly and tried to loose the 
little fingersthat had clasped with such 
piteous passion on his own, 

Essie had net fainted ; she had simply 


lost all the power of speech or tnove- 
ment. 
She couldonly cling to the man whorn 


fate seorned wresting from her, and try to 
speak to him with the dumb agony of ber 
eyes, 

**Eesie iny darling,” he cried brokeniv-- 
for her pain was the hardest of all to bear 
—-“let me go, Essie! Be brave furiny sake 
and neip ime neow.’’ 

The white lips stirred, but no sound came 
froin them; the eyes questioned, lumpwored, 

retested an undying love and trust; and 
Prank could stil! take comfort from 
them. 

“Take her, May,” he said, with an ap- 
appealing look; and May drew her sister 
away—“take herand keep her for me. I 
must go at once to De Walden Court.”’ 

“And will go with you,” said Lord 
Croxtord quietly. 

It was his way of showing his unshaken 
faith in his fnend, and he diditin his osual 
prosaic fashion; but to Frank and May Ver- 
ner that way seemed the essence of chivalry, 
the one thing that could give thein a glean 
ot coinfort now. 

“Yes, go, dear,”’ the girl cried, with such 
her sweet voice 
young man’s 
bring Frauk 


- 


eager grateful pression in 


pulses throbbing. “so, and 
back tu us, for Fssie’s sake, and mine.’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
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break. 
Mr. Verner'’s report had been substan- 
tially oorrect. 
Latly ce Walden, following her hus- 


baud'’s instruction, had instituted an instant 


“Wall, that is very terrible, | 
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search through the extensive grounds of 
De Walden Court. 

The servanta, exploring in all directions, 
hal found no trace of the missing child;but 
presently there had been heard scream up- 
on secreatn issuing from the «direction of the 
crowding there had 
the unhappy mother clasping the 
murdered baby in her arme and frantically 
calling on Heaven to give ber back her 
ehild, 

They were aolid unimpressionable folk 
who looked upon that scene of utter agony: 
but not ene among them will forget it till 
his dving day. 

The baby figure that had been so full of 
lite and health an hour back all rigid and 
dreadful now, the golden hair floating back 
trom the blackened swoilen lace and wildly 
staring eyes, the ygirl-unether in the tragic 
tnajemy ofan agony that drove her reaily 
trad, 

They tried to take the little victim from 
her, forthe burden was tar beyond her 
strength; butsbestruck their bands fiercely 
away, and stagyere | back through the 
brilliant morning Sunshine that gleamed on 
her tare golden bead and tbiazing eyes and 
on the pitifully-altered lace that lay upon 
her breast. 

“My lady, inv ladv, ery ‘or Heaveu's 
sake!" her inaid had implored, kneeling at 
her feet, while the tears ran like rain down 
herown honest ruddy lace; tut Auta 
did not even seem to lear ber or feel the 
scalding drops that fell upon her white 
hands, 

She had placed poor little George on ber 
own bed, aud sat beside hin, never moving 
hor hot eves froin the poor little face that 
the women could not look upon without a 
freen burst of choking tears, She would 
not suffer any one to touch the child antil 
Sir George caine home, 

There was something appalling in the 
utter calm with which she kept Ler waiting 
watch; and by-and-by the women crept one 
by one away and left aer alone with her 
dead. 

And presently Sir Gieorge came in, his 
face gray with pain, the veins on his fore- 
head swollen and standing out like knotted 
whip-cord, bis breath coming in great 
gasping sobs, 

ite brushed past the pale and frightened 
servants who clustered together on the 
stairs and about the bed-room door, and go- 
ing straight tothe bed, gathered the pale 
little figure to his breast in a very agony of 
rwce and pain, 

“My buy, my Georgie!” he eried, his 
voice hoarse with agony, his strong frame 
shaken with the sobs that seemed to rene 
his inassive chest. “My little murdered 
ehild 1’ 

Even this did not move Anita. She 
heeded him apparently no more than she 
had heeded the servanta as tucy came and 
went, the only diflerence bein that she suf- 
fered him to touch the child. 

Her eyes still blazed with the ime flerce 
lustre, her hands were still locked in artgid 
clasp. 

Aud for once Sir George had no thonght, 
no word, no look for her. She suflered, of 
course she did ! 

Was not his verv beart riven, hia very 
soul on fire with a wild craving for revenge 
on the coward whose ruthless hands had 
taken that sweet chil-d life? 

Presently his voice rang out, a thrill 
harsh note that it hat never known before 
iningling with its deeper tones and giving 
astrauge passionate intensity to his words. 


[fO BK CONTINUED. ] 
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SNAIL-RAtsino.—In 
raising is Carried to periection. Tue system 
employed is as follows :—The snails are 
collected fromthe vines towards the end of 
Suimimer, and are then placed in en. 
closures dignified withthe name ofparks,”’ 
to fattén on thivine, peppermint, and other 
herbs, which experience has proven to be 
most suitable. 

A datinpand shady nook is selected forthe 
park, and: the prisoners are kept within 
bounds by the staple contrivance of saw- 
dust and brambles, This does very well in 
drv weather ; but when it rains the farmer's 
wife and children tnust be constantiv on the 
alert to turn back the runaways, The tat 
tening process goes on until the approwt 
of winter, when tulta of tucss and = buanecihes 
ot dry leaves are thrown ints the park, 

Into these the snails creep, and then, to 
increase their cointort, proceed to seal thea 
selves up in their shells In the ease of 
Burgundy snails, the sealing substiunee ex- 
nuded forwns a thick, calcareous crust. When 
the creatures have completed Uherr arr uige- 
nents for hibernating is Justthe thie when 
they are considered iv prime coudition for 
the table. 

The full-grown onesare then used as they 
are wanted for the tnarket, the vounger 
ones being left to swell next vear’s crop, 
Nature havirg furnished snails with extra- 
ordinary powers of reproda tion, each in- 
dividual both maleand female, and the ont. 
lay in snail-larmmning being only represented 


Barngundy snail. 


by the tine and trouble spent in ec llecting 
them and keeping them fron straying they 
must be a source of @msifleralle revenue to 
the snail cullivaters of Burgun ty Larve 
profits tnust be gained by ail cerned } 
the business, when we Gonsbier at “nails 
when cooked are « | Paris at al ita 
f 4 ‘ j \ | 7 + . 
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l y tmedh " a 
fastidious peopl suffering fr vhs, 
who may be staying France, hel etter 
ask DO Questions respecting the ingredients 
Ofacertain “sirop’’ that is extensively pre 
Beritedd Go such patients, if they wish to vive 


French tmecdical practice a fair trial, 
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THE GIPFTs. 





If leoul4 give vou what «ould oativet time- 
Remain «* fied as polar «tar alerte 

Something te lite and thrive tm amt clime, 

It give my 


“ne 


Aud eheuld you ask for that more true than stecl, 
of vourseut a hiertred part, 
thee 


A wmnnething 
My inmost thought 14 then t 
Aa! give my beart 


reve 


(eaeer to emille 


Bhould friend« desert . ou, fortune 
Should Joy ttecl! appear bey oe@ recall, 
Your weary moments I woald thea beretie, 


Aud give mia 


But if some lotty sacrifice you'd as’, 
Hee gled I'd yield me te var « trol, 
And give since giving \+ Love <eetest task — 
My very sul 
And, (), believe me, « tlture awer 
(hue cruel shaft, one pang of Ulises wor fs strife 


great heart, thie day 


life 


From your 


I'd give wy 
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fd er heart leap, aid tlie 
her face. It was trom her 
firet she bad trou hin since thev bad 
married, and was a curivus contrast to 
last received lotter. 
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Sunday 1nes. 


ernn tourer rabtipr, A 
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“Plaisance Cottage, Sunday, 7 a. “. 


“DEAR AbA,—Lady Clitheroe is ill. Sie 
has one of her usual attacks, net especiualiv 
bad, but needing constant allendance. er 


maid was unwell herself, and this: aeorning 
basyiven up. The -voman of the house os 
perfectly useless, Can you ome out forthe 
day ? 
“Yours affectionately, 
“WiILrRID CibksNney.” 


Mr, Plympton was unusually we!) ,so that 
she could leave hii witha clear cousecieuce 
In the charge of lis) tnan-servant, who was 
very nearly «6 good a nume as herself. 


When be heard of the emergency, he «f 


Clie 
> 


course insisted on her going forth io 
rescue as soon as she had ODreakfasted ; 
before long, she was driving through the 
lanes ino one of thome tiny carriages de- 
ae tbed bw Freddy, and now and theu = alle- 
Vialing ber svinpathetic regret at the cause 
of her expedition with enjoyment of Major 
Banyghani’s diseouliture, 


“Ht ought to settie the taatter,’’ she 
thacrtaag dat. 

Wiltrid) toet her at the deorof Platsanee 
Collage. 


TL thought vou would eoue.” he said, 


wn sleek bate warily. 

“Tlow is she 7° 

“Notin danger, but suffering a good deal. 
I think the worst is over, and IP wantto get 
Lord Clitheroe to bed. J daresay he will 
Ke vow you have Phe wiid will 
have to be looked a little after toa” 

Lord Clitheroe appeared at the head of 
the litthe stairs, looking hagyard after his 
sleepless night. He weloomed Ada, and 
Yielded to Wilfrid's recommendations to vo 
to bed; for indeed the poor man could 
searcely keep his eyes open. 

Wilfrid bimselt looked only a little tired 
and Ada was tar too mucnu atraid of undivi- 
ded responsibility to sagyest lis retiring. 
As soon, however, as she felt lolerably at 
hoe in the sick-room, she asked hii if he 
had had any breakfast. 

“Thad a glass of milk and so.ne bread 
some tine ago. T have searcely been able 
to leave the room,” 

“You could go now, couldn't you? I 
could eall if there is the least oeeasion. It 
would not do for you te give up.” 

“Well, no; and TL ought to set a good ex- 
ample. Tatwavs insiston people who are 
nursing taking their regular meals. I wiil 
wee about it. But it is kind of you to think 
of ine,’ he added, with a sudden cuange of 
tone. 

Ada blushed deeply and vividly. 

“Kind ot her’ —his wife—to have the 
siinplest theaght for his needs! When 
her duty was to be caring forhim every day 
as she was now caring for a stranger, while 


eerrnne. 


all his thought and belp and tenderness 
were bought and paid for by Lady Clith- 
eroe ! 


The unshed tears stung her eves, but she 
forced them back, and 
inind to ber duties, 

They were not lizht. There was much to 
be done tor the tistress, and something 
for the maid; aud beth forms of iliness 
were of a sort of which Ada had no exper- 
lence, so Lhatshe was anxious and uncertain 
of berseit. 


Nothing of this would have been 
guessed frou her quiet watchfulness anni 
rewmiy taiinistry ; Connon sense and svwin- 
pathy were evcagh to enable ber to act 
under Wiifrid, and twenty ttines that dav 
hie t i 1 sSlars ({ Ses mis “i rot 
oft a) \ B al Sli acd Le ‘ 
rea 

I re aw a Z r ti 

‘ - rhe 

134 Ad ‘ ~ rm 
a ‘ ~ » 1 74 A I 
& af grit ‘ars allern 
the servants  liiclisgeiti Wwhicb had 
never been serious) needed no incre treat- 
ment, and Lady Clitheroe, reliewed from 
pain, bad fallen into a sound Bice; 

Ada signed lo iltrid, and tue, stepped 


OO ———— 





| nover sick. 


senger brought her a nete which made | 


a featherbed, and smothered all 


j net to say glum. Been to church?” 


| Virtuousness had left vou slightly 


een a 


gave ber whole | 


THE SATURDAY 


outaide the bed roan. She looked at him 


Inquiringtv. 

“She ia all right now,” he sid. 
bly she will sleep tor seme trom, 
when she wakes there wiil net be much 
do for ber.” 

“Then,” said Adatimidly, ‘won't von go 
to bed now ? IT will stay anti! Lord Clith- 
eree comes back; aad you were up all 
night.” 
“Thinking about me avam? [tis gol 

vou; but rou needn't. I'm tongh, 
But whata good nurse you are, Ada! I 
had no idea that would have been your 
line.”’ 

He did not know that this was the first 
tine he had called her by her naime siuce 
they Lad met again, but sne did. Sh found 
it hard to answer caliniy : 

“T have had a yood deal of practice with 


“Proba- 
and 
to 


of 


- Mr. Plyimpton, of course.” 


“DT thought vou didn't like sickinen. 1 
remember you once said they were hateful 
oT something of the sort. Ithought then 
ittwasa bad prospect for me if 1 were sick, 
but atter all you are a born nurse.” 


“Tt was a nasty speech." said Acta: stout 


T hope Po aut not qune so hard-hearterd 
now.” 
“You are not hard-hearted at ail,and I 


don't) believe you ever were. Tt ] were 
sick how--but what nonsense [me talking 
that comes of sitting upall might. Pon 


L feces] sontacdedieed meow, Cleotghs ; 
TI don't quite Know what Dore saving 2 yen 
oust exenuse me. TF think if vou will <t 
With Lady Clitheroe for the present, TP wiil 
také advantage of voar kindness, and go to 
bed fora few hours, Tord Clitherve will 
be Sure to turnup soon. Dll order sone 
tea for you now, Crood-tve > and thank vou 
very much for your kind help; lan sure 
we are greatly indebted to wou.” 

Hie shook hands hastilv and was one tre- 
fore she could may a word, 


“That was an awfully close shave,” he 


| thought, as he plunged under the blanket. 


“Wiltrid, ny boy, you've bad the narrow- 
ext escape of making a fool of vourself that 
ever vou had since you were born. But how 
coyld T tell that she was gots to turn out 
such a—such a—brick ?” 

Stumber suddenly dropped on bim Ike 
his reflee- 


thoms, 
Ada satin the quiet room that) summer 
Sunday evening, while the softened sun- 


seent of the 


shine lav all around, and true 
little garden 


creat cabbage-roses in the 
came up to her, 

She was tired and happy; all was weil 
with ber patient: and somehow, some time 
might not all be well with her? 


For now she could see that her hos 
| band’s heart was turning to her, and «he 
| did not care that he stilltried to teld her 


‘atarm’s length, and treacher ag a stran- 


Ker. 


“Ile won't she 


keep that up = long,” 


thought, triumphantly ; theugh she did not | 


know what would happen when he tailed, 


‘and, just now, she did not care. 





CUAPTER VI. 


AJOR BANGHIAM hat bab an ex- 
V eeedingly uncomfortable tise of mtoin 
j ebureh,. 

Voder the most favorable cireunostaness 
twas notan iostitution whiet: suited his 
tastes; but this Sunday he had had neo room 
torhis legs, he had sat next to a High 
Chureh latv, who looked dagzer ato hii 
when he stared about and = thigeted—and 
last.and worst, he nad seen nething of 
Ada. 

Hie was returning to his quarters in the 


blackest of sulks, when he met Freddy 
Whipple. 
“Morning, major, You look virtuous, 


“Long 
again, 


“Well, ves,’ grunted the major. 
tine before you cateh me there 
though.’’ 

“Ah, I thought so. Seemedte me vour 

Vicks, 
Now, I’m going to be just as pewad, and I 
shan't look vicious after 1.” 

“What are you alter, then?” 

‘Caolng to kKeepinv old unele company 
this afternoon, Mrs. Chesney sent 
word that she'd suddenly been sent for this 
morning to Plaisance Cotiage; Lady Clite- 
eroe taken ill So Tat just going to look 


ttie 


alterthe old buffer a bit while she is” 
away.” 

“Ah, very right—very right. To lope 
Lady Ciitberve’s illness will net be very 


serious.”” 
“Hope not; but I don't 
inere about it.”’ 
**T aust call 
(i00d afternoon.” 
Major Bangham went home to hos luuch- 
eon in much lasproved spirits 
Ada s absence froin church was 


know anviling 


toe-tnorrow, 


avd inquire 


iow ex- 


plained, and, of course, she could not send 


she had tad 


hina note openiy, even i 
time. 

The cause of it pleased hint too; the tu- 
ture Mrs. Bangham was quite at .iberty to 
be a8 intimate with Lady C.itherce as she 
pleased, or as she could. 

To-morrow, he would call at Mr. Piyinp- 
ton's, and enquire if she had returned, «ud 
what news there was fromm Plaisance Cort 
there, 


he Wola 


tage: and if she were still 
ake bis enquiries in perse 

Phe difficulties in bis way roused his .- 
stinacy, anda batlaibor i “ Cc | 
not now have prevented 1 mb Propas- 
ny the forts that bet i at *s 
atvle ra _r al mila < “w bicn 
there were no considerat * pro- 
perty 

‘lL shall give iny hand,” be said to bim 
self, “where Il have given mv heart. There 


is enough in tjand I demand no more. All 


shall be wy Ada’s, and I desire only her- 


sell iu exchange.” 


| frid sat hin down, 


' ain. 


, er 





EVENING POST. 








These sentiments see:ned to hin so tnag- parlor she —the fly—had walked. She seat- 


nanimous, and so well expressed, that he 
committed them te memory for the benefit 
of their object. é 

On Monday Lady Clitheroe was suffering 
froin mahing Horst exhanstion.and vas quite 
as well as tiome whe knew her could have 
expected. 

Wiltrid had had some sleep in his clothes 
but was beginning te leok rather done up; 
Lord Clitheroe tried vainly te prevail on 
him te go to bed, and only sucoeeded in in- 
ducing him to take a walk, by producing 
various urgent pieces of business te be 
transacted in the town of St. Peterport, One 
of these was to leave word for Ada of the 
petticnt’s condition. ; 

Wiltrid aceepted the comtnissions andl 
started on bis way, trudzing along between 
closely-cut hedges that twenty years azo 
were tangles of beauty, thrugh lanes which 
ones were shady, but which now bear no 
tokens of their former beauty, except the 


(atifl upright trunks of trees, from which 
every bough has been lopped away. 
By the time that he had finished his 


shadeless walk, and transacted his business 
in the town, with much ascending and de- 
seending of its steep streets and queer sheort 
euts, and found himself before Mr. Plyuip- 
toa’s door, he was both bot and tired, 
Truth to tell, he had been keeping 
visit before bin asa bonne bouche all 


that 
the 
Liree. 

Ada was becoming associated in bis mind 
with repose and pleasantness ; she was sure 
tole athome, after a tiring day, and he 
would rest in the eool drawing-room, and 
watch her pouring out tea for hin and wait 
jog gently on the mvalid, and enjoy him- 
self quietly after ‘is anxteus days and dis- 
teurteedd tipghts, 

Ile was wrongin hw ealeulations, how- 
ever: forthe servant informed hinw that 
Mr. Piviupton and Mra, Chesney were both 
count. 

Sine thoughtthey would soon be in, though 
and asked it he would come ino and wait 
awhile. 

It was certunly a pleasanter 
SetLINg OUl ALonce On bret 
tramp, sohe entered the little drawing- 
room, desiring herte tell Mr. Piviopton 
when he caine in that he was here, 

The French windows stood open as usual, 
and the pert of the lawn next tothe house 
was in Shade, A cane lounging chair stood 


plan than 


his back ward 


rtemptingly placed ander some shrab, a lit- 


tlhe aside fron the window, and thers Wil- 
Although he could not 
see the inside of the room, he could hear 
the moment the door opened, and would 


i show himsell as soon as anvone came in. 


The roadstead lay before him, with the 
lovely groups of islands bevond, and he re- 
membered how on his first visit Ada had 
invited him to lo-k at that view, and how 
he bad refused. Tt he had Kuown how to 
set about it, he would have blush-d tothink 
oft his own rudeness, 

“TPinight have treated ber with ordinary 
politeness, atany rate,”” be growled to him- 
sell, ut she was iny wife. A regular surly 
brute! IT wonder she ever spoke to me ag- 
She’sa hoandred thoes too yood for 
te, aod that’s a fact; and it was a lueky 
day tor her when she got rid of ine. It’s a 
pity though thar To baven'’t turmbled into 
something settled, a practice at Cape Coast 
Castle, or private physician to King M"Tesa, 
Ishould like to havea little place of inv 
own, and Adato boss it. However, here I 
am Knocking sound, and things are best as 
“DTve got a very good berth, 1 


they are, 
know —tout 

(iradually these reflections grew some- 
what Vague, and the view somewhat misty. 
Nature had her way, and sleep swallowed 
his up. 

About 





“a quarter of an heur later, Mr. 
Pivcoptou’s bath-chair was wheeled up to 
the door, with Adain attendance; and at 
the same momen: Major Bangham arrived 
from the other direction. He was not loung- 
ing aiony as usual, nor ssnoking, but bad 
an alrof business. His dress was soinething 
supreme, and the exquisite rose in 
Dputtenhele anounted to a declaration 
teearriage, 
She had no escape, 

“So happy not to have missed you,”’ he 
fanl. “fl have been unfertunate lately. 
Hiow do you do, Mr. Plympton?" 7 

“Not quite as well as usual to-d ‘Vv Ithink,”’ 
mnswered the latter, “DT suppoese T imissed 
my Kind nurse vesterday. Though 
nephew caine to keep me company, and I 
was well tiken care of by my good Sinith 
Indicating his servant. 

“Anvene who nas the pleasure of Mrs. 
Chesney's soci ty mast miss her when she 
withdraws i,” replied the Major; ‘but I 
trust Lady Clitheroe profited by our loss” 

“To lett ber much better,” Ada answered, 
“but 1 found Mr. Plympton so much the 
reverse that I am scoing to induce him to 
stay quiet for the rest of the day, and to lie 
down atonce, LT am afraid going out at all 
has been imprudent.” 

“T hope that does net mean that I may 
net come in. Will von persnit me, Mr. 
Piviepton 2?) T particularly wish to speak to 
Mrs, Chesney.” 

Nothing would stop him row; he did avt 
even care that Sinith and Jane were Jisten- 
ing with undisguised interest. Mr. Pivinp- 
ton gave areaty—though surprised —assent, 


of 


Sith attended hint apstairs, and Jane bur- 
riewlda fn te conte to the Geok tratas su:@e 
a8 Doss . that fat M ajcrr Bangham vas 
ropose t Mrs. Chesney. AS the 

| " sa ys ‘ wy e€ 4 
t i.” 4 g «7? a agem . 
~ tt ‘ - thar VW rij’s ex 
Intence WAS Wheilly forgotten in tue excite 
iment. 

Ada resigned berself to her fate, and 
walked into the drawing-room, Major 


Bangham beld the door open, and shut it af- 


er, us ii le 


a 


| choke. 


forestall your every wish. 
ane with a rein of silk.”’ 


his | 


Ada’s heart sink : she telt that | 
| a married woman !”’ 


my | 


Were spider into whose | 


ed berself on the sofa near the window, and 
plied her fan. He drew a chair exactly op. 
posite her, and sat down. 

“[ need not tell you,” he begen, “how 
deeply disappointed I was at church yester- 
day.”’ 

ai ndeed,’’ she replied, demurely ; was 
not Mr. Lefroy as good as usual ?”’ 

“You know that it was not to bear Mr, 
Lefroy—or any other n—that I went.” 

*] am sorry to Lear it.”’ 

“You know why | went tochurch yester- 
day morning.” 

“DoT?” 

Major Bangham shifted on his chair, and 
pulled a clean bandanna handkerchief 
out of uis pocket. He felt that be was get- 


| ting on. 


“T sent you a note, telling you that I had 
but one motive for that and every thing else 


| to see you, and—ab——" He put the henid- 


kerchief on his Knees, and fidgeted a little 
neare> ber. 

‘That was the note inside the pens,” said 
Ada. “I don’tthink you did quite make 
vourself out such a one-idea’d person, but 
I know you asked ime to meet ” 

“And you would bave come,if you could, 
would you not?) Oh, say you would have 
come!’ He tried to take her band, but the 
chairs were not near enough, and it was a 


failure. 
“No, I certainly should not have come, I 


| don’t approve of assignments at church, 


Major Bangham.” 


“Ah, Dain net $0 good as you. Bat you 


shail be iny guardian angel, my divinity.” 


He gazed at her ardently, with his bead 
on one side, and fidgeted more with the 
hanmdhercliet. 

Tn atraid the task would be too formid- 

able tor me,” answered Ada, with a little 
‘“] would rather not undertake it, 
ilease,”’ 
' “Al, say not so.”"" He had got the hand- 
kerchiet well spread out now, and down he 
caine fearlessly upon the knees of his new 
trousers. Ada hid her face in her bandker- 
chiel, ani he got Lold of one hand. 

“Ab, say not so. It shall be my stady to 
You shall lead 


These words were the first which fairiv 


| “ 
, reached the cousciousness of the involun- 


tary eaves? ropper outside, 
Hie opened his eyes in the bewildered 


| Slale OF 4 person suddenly aroused from a 


sound sleep; he understood what he had 
beard, but his faculties were all ina whirl, 
and it was a minute before he realized 
where he was, and what was going on. 

In that ininute Ada had recovered her- 
self, and when she had spoken, it seemed 
to him that to show himself would be very 
cruel, 

“Indeec, Ihave no wish to lead vou,” 
she said, drawing away ber band. “Please 
yet up, Major Bangham. 1 would rather 
bear no more of this kind of talk.”’ 

“T will not rise,’’ he returned, in impas- 
sioned accents, “until you have granted my 
prayer. I will not rise until you have 
promised to be my own. I will not rise— 





“Then, I ain afraid you will stay on your 
knees much longer than you have ever done 
before. Do get up. [assure you it is ridi- 
culous, 

The Major scrambled to his teet with the 
help of the end of the sota, 

*Ridiculous!’’ he said sulkily; “I am not 


| accustomed to be considered ridiculous, 1 
| do not see what there is absurd in offering 


inv band where I have already—where I 
have alread y——" 


“I beg your pardon, really, Major Bang- 


| ham, if 1 have hurt your feelings. Forgive 


me, and let usbe friends, and say no 
more.” 

“To be sure I will torgive you,my sweet,” 
answered the appeased warrior, thinking 
the victory won. Belore Ada knew wha’ 
he was doing, be had thrown his arm round 
her, and was trying to kiss her. 

She sprang to her feet ina blaze of indig- 
nation. 

**Major Bangham, you insult me! I ain 

He fell back very slowly, and stared at 
her. 

‘Heavens and earta! 
mean?” 

‘What TI say.” 

“But you are a widow ?”’ 

“Tam not, never was; | hope never shall 


what do you 


be.”’ 


*You told ineso.”’ 

“I never said a single word about it in my 
lite.’’ 

Your step-son told me so.”’ 

“T haven't any step-son.”’ 

“That Dr. Cnesney—I asked you partien- 
larly if be wasa relative of the late Mr. 
Chesney, and you said he was his own 
son.” 

‘His father is dead; he wasthe late Mr. 
Chesney. I never said that I was married 
to him." said Ada, losing her tire as she be- 
gan to feel ashained of herself, 

‘Who are you tnarried to, then, you lying 
little flirt ?”’ shouted the Major, — 3 

“To atman who can pretect her from in- 
sult.”’ cried Wilfrid, striding in at the wine 
dow. “Now, then, Major Bangham, if you 
have anything tnore > say, von had better 
say ittome., You have aunoyed inv wite 
enough already.” 

*“Well,then,[ say that you two have been 
racy totmake a fool of me. I 
are bow you twist It; you've told ti 


s ail 


A COUN! 


Ss, or nade ine Lelleve ew Tr the 


Ifimy life did not belong to 


SAINIC. i ; : ny 
Queen and iy country, i’d nave you out 
t-morrow, and shoot you like a dog—I 
would. ButI suppose that was what vou 


wanted todo. It's a—a—it’s a shame.” 
He looked round for his hat. 
‘Well, look bere,"’ Major Bangham, sai! 
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Wilfrid more quietly, “I don't deny that 
things have been bard on vou, and that you 
have sone right to complain. My wifeand 
], tor reasons which are nobody's business 
but our own, preferred to keep our tmar- 
riage secret, Ol coarse, this brought about 
misunderstanding; we were not willing to 
talk about our affairs, and we let vou go on 
with the idea you had taken up. When you 
think about it, you'll see that we neither of 
us told you anything that was not true. All 
the same, of course there was a little de- 
ception, and we are beth sorry for the an- 
neyance it has caused you. All I can say is 
—that what has passed to-day shall not be 
bnown through us; and l hope you will 
acoeptimy apolyyy in my own and my 
wite’s name for anything that was not 
quite fair to you.” 

He held out his hand. Major Bangham 
hesitated a moment; then he said, “All 
right--never tnind,’’shook hands with Wil- 
frid, bowed to Ada, and leit the room, 

“There—he’s gone,” said Willrid. “My 
poor little darling, what a borrid bother for 
you!” 

Hesat down on the sofa by her, and drew 
her to him, 

She rested her head on his shoulder, and 
cried a little. 

lt was all of inv own making,” she said. 
“Oh, Wilfrid, IT usust be—I awin—a_ horrid 
little flirt! But I never n.eant to be so bad, 
And I never got into a scrape betore—never 
the least bit.”’ 

“You never shall get into ascrape again, 
never the least bit,"’ answered her = hus- 
band, looking down tondly at the fair head. 
“7’'ll take care of voy,” 

“Oh, Willrid, can you? 
nice.’’* 

“Would it? Should you really like it, 
Ada? You Know it was you who sent ine 
away.” 

“Yes, but [have wanted you s0 badly 
latelv. And sinee I saw you T found out-- 
what I never Knew before ” 

“You found out— what?” 

“That Lloved you. Oh, what ain IT say- 
ing? It’s as bad as proposing to you.”’ 

And she buried her tace in Lis coat, in a 
sudden rush of shyness, 

“Well,” he said, with a merry laugh, “I 
did che business the first time;*it’s only fair 
vou shoubd do itthe second. Anyway, it's 
done. And see now, darling ; we two have 
come together again,and we'll stick togeth- 
er, fair weather or foul, and nothing on 
earth shall ever part us." 

“But how ean we do it?” 

“['ll see to that. We'll nanage it some- 
how. What Tean’t stand is ageing without 
you any longer. I've been fighting hard 
against it, and trying to believe I didn’t 
care ; but when I heard that fellow making 
love to my wite—Did he kiss you ?” 

“Not quite,” murmured Ada, hanging 
down her head. 

“Not quite, eh ? Then I will—quite,and 
that shall be our second wedding.” 

2 o * * * 


It would be so 





It caine all right after all. 

Mr. Plympton was the good fairy who 
made evervthing simooth for the happy 
lovers. He declared te could not live at 
all without Ada, and that he was sure he 
should live twice as long—not that tnat- 
tered much whether be did or not—with 
Wiiitred. 

“So he offered Wilfrid £200 a year to re- 
main with bin as bis private physician, Ada 
oontinuing as nurse and housekeeper, and 
receive her £100. 

If they would live with him, ho would 
settie down in his house in Surrey, and 
Winifrid could practice in the neighbor- 
hood, 

*“T am an old man,” he said pathetically, 
“and asick one. I can only be a burden to 
myself andall around me, and I have lost 
all to whom that burden could be lightened 
by love. If you two will let ine share your 
happiness, 1 shall feel that I havea home 
once more; aad when I die, you will not 
find vourseives thrown on the world 
again.” 

“Dear Mr. Plyinpton,” said Ada, kissing 
his forehead, ‘‘we will bea son and 
daughter to vou.” 

Wilfrid bad only one stipulation tomake 
and though that was not an easy one to ex- 
press, it was finally put into shape. He 
could only consent to take the best chance 
he had ever bad, if it were made perfectly 
clear that he and his wife had no designs 
upon Mr, Plympton’s property. 

When this was with some hesitation ex- 
plained to Mr. Plympton, he metit by im- 
mediately inaking his will. The Chesneys 
were not privy to its contents, but Freddy 
Whipple was; and as he declared himself 
pertectly satistied with its provis ons, Wil- 
frid’s scruples were appeased, and he con- 
sented to be happy. 

The Clitheroes were in despair when they 
first heard the news, but after atime rec- 
onciled themselves to the loss of Wil- 
frid, by observing that there was no good 
in keeping hitn ; for from the day when he 
becaine—as Lady Clitheroe put it— “engaged 
to his wife,” he was just as useless to any- 
body else as a boy in bis first love-fit. 

In truth, he was in love—for the first time 
in his life, and very pleasant he found it, 
So pleasant that be has never emerged from 
that condition, although he is now a noted 
provincial physician, and Mr. Plympton, 


(who, being at all titnes only balf alive, is | ° 
likely tu inake iife last twice as long as any- | 
Db dy else) calls himself sagrandfather. Ada 
bas grown pluimno, a i says she has give 
up flirting. There inay be two opinions 
that point. 

But there can be » yoneasto whether | 


she ever regrets that she proposed to ber 
busband. 


(THE END.] 
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BY BR. PEYTON WARD, 


GO to-morrow,” I said, as wa sat down 
on a flat stone beside the road. 
“You, so 1 undertand.”’ 

“And is that a.l vou haveto say, Bell?” 

“I wish you 4 pleasant journey and a sale 
return,” she said, bending over her flowers 
w arrange them. “When do you think 
you shall be back, William?” 

This is net what 1 wanted, Cousin Bell 
Was too quiet and calm. I wanted her to 
feed my craving vanity by some look or 
word, or tear of lowe, that I could carry 
aWay Wit. ine to feast on—and she would 
not. I determined to toach her some way, 
even at the expense of truth.”” 

“Perhaps never, Bell! If I succeed in 
business, I shail most probably settle there, 
marry there, and live and die there.” 

She did not answer. 

“Would you care for that, my pretty 
cousin ?”" 

“Hum; [dont know. I wish I could 
find another vielet to match this. Look, 
what a beauty !"” 

“You would care—you do care—though 
you st there talking about vour flowers!’ 
I said, hastiiv. “Tell me, don't you love 
ine # little bit, dear Bell ?”’ 

I drew her ne«rer, and a softened, yield- 
ing look caine over her face. 

“And if I did, Williams?” 

“It would inake me happier in one way, 
Bell: for [should feel thatiny journey was 
only taken tor your good, and that in time 
you would thank ine for making it.’’ 

“What de you mean, William? Have 
you lost your senses? What bave I done, 
or said, or looked, inske vou think—what 
—Wwhat you have just sud?” 

“l was saying it all for your good," I 
blundered out, sulkily. “And going away 
for your good, too." 

“Because you thought I loved you too 
much— was that it ?’’ 

“Yes!” 

“And so you were kindly going to take 
yourself out of sight till I bad forgotten 
you?” 

I was silent. 

“Gh, grant me patience !"’ she exclaimed; 
and then, a8 if I had stung her to the very 
heart, she buried her face in her hands, At 
last she looked up. 

“IT do not think vou are to blame for this 
—I suppose all men are so,”” she said, so 

ently, that she took ine by surprise. “But 
f think we had better part now. I hope, 
when we meet again, you will Know wo- 
men better than you do now,” 

“Will vou give meatiower, Bell?’ I 
asked, feeling witha strange perversity, 
just at that moment, that I would have died 
to win her. 

She smiled and pushed them towards ine 
with ber foot. 

“Help yourself, William.” 

Itook upa daisy anda vivlet, and put 
them in my bosom. 
* * * = * * 

I wrote to ny cousin several times after I 
had established muvselfin ny new hoine in 
Ireland, but as she contented herself by 
sending messages in answer, in ty sister 
Maggie's letters, I took the hint at last, and 
followed ber example. 

But her silence and her anger did for her 
what her affection had never done; 
ever a dream ofa happy bome came into 
iny wind as | sat alone, it was sure to be 
the face and form of Bell that beaatified it. 
She still reinained unmarried. 

Three years passed away, and during the 


when I returned, and keep her there with 
ine for ever. 

It sw happened that Bell haa just re- 
turned from ber spring tripto town when I 
arrived, and my favorite sister Maggie was 
only too glad of an excuse to call upon ber, 
and see the recent fashions she had brought. 

“Tam obliged to bave ap excuse, now-a 
days,’ she said, with a merry laugh, ‘for 
Bell is very proud, and ‘seems to, forget 
that we used to play tozetuer day after day 
at school. I often think I sbouid like to 
remind hes of it, but sbe bas grown such a 
tine lady, I hardiy dare.’’ 

Bell proud, and afine lady! 
imagine that. 

It was in the orchard that we met. 

“Well, cousin,’ she said, siwilingly, 
“when you bave looked at ine long enough 
perhaps you will talk tome. A penny for 
your thoughts!" 

“They were not very gallant ones, IT aim 
afraid, tor 1 was thinking that though you 
have grown very beautiful, Bell, you Lave, 
also, grown very heartless.” 

She laughed carelessly. 

“Anda perfect woman of the world.” 


I could 


gracetul bend of the head. ‘ You are quite 
as coinplimentary as you used to be, I see. 
But never nind what I aim, bave been, or 
inay be. Tell ine what vou Lave been do- 
‘ing all these years?” 

“Thinking of you, Bell,’’ I said bluntly, 
but truiy. 


She changed colora little, but Soon re- 





covered herself, 
“Itstrikes me that you 
ployed yourself Detter. 


might have ein- 
Ithiak the air is 


| yrowing chilly, shall we join our friends, 
and gee back Wit ise 
y 1 wo f not write —but bare you e\ 
r Tha ‘ > 
S ‘ iy 
t ter vu 
‘Ah, Be ‘ e ser sa ? to mie 
I exclaimed ; = t & te \ i how stu- 
pid | was three years ay” - 
“There is no need,’ she said, with a sar- 


| castic stuile. “I Lope you are wiser now,” 
; 


and if 


suininer of the fourth I went for a visit to 
ny country home—thinking fondly to iny- 
self, that I would bring my cousin with me 


“Thank you, sir!’ she answered, with a 


EVENING POST. 


“On, dear, yes !"’ 

“TI ought to have asked forgiveness long 
ago. I was but a boy then, and little knew 
what I was throwing awsy."’ | 

“And you think you knew now ?" she 
said, looking ne straignt in eyes with an in- 
describable glance. 

My heart beat fet; the blood flew to my 
temples. Dui she love me, alter ali? I 
caught her hand in mine, and .uarmured, | 
| Bell, iy darling, none can know bet- 
ter 

“Well, what do you think it was?” 

“The noblest, purest, and fondest heart 
that ever beat in woman's breaw,"’ I an- 
swered, eagerly. “The trucst and tender- 
est love——"’ 

1 stopped, amazed, for the blue eyes grew 
dia with tears, and a deep dush covere!l | 
ber neck, and cheek, and bosom. 

“Stop, then !’’ she sax, hurriedly. “You 
have said enough, already, to humble me 
to the very dust. It might have been that 
when you first knew me, but it is not now; 
and, because you have touched one of the | 
old chords, I spare you. You, at least, | 
shall never have it to sav that Bell Gordon 
has trifled with vour happiness, I meant | 
that you should, but you have brought back | 
iy better nature, Now yo, and leave me, 
Willian; and, believe me, it will be better | 
for vou to meet me ne more,” 

“What do vou inean, Bell?” 

Sire laughed bitterly. 

‘(70 a8k anyone if lam al! you said—any- 
one who knows me well, and see what they | 
will say. They call me a flirt, and a co- 
quette, as well as a heartiess creature, anda | 
woman of the world, Aud it is all true, | 
If anyone is idiotic enough to give me his 
heart, Louly know howto break it. Bat | 
you are the friend of iny early yeara,” she 
said, laving ber hand on my shoulder, “and 
for the sake of—of no matter what, I give | 
you fair warning.”’ 

“I tell you that I lowe you.” I said. “I 
ask vou to be ny wife."’ 

I placed inyseifin her way as she slowly 
turned, 

*Don't go just yet, Bell. You are not cold 
though vou affect to shiver; and you must 
hear what I bave come all this distance to 
say. Will you?” 

She shrugged her shoulder, leaned 
agaibst a tree, znd looked out towards the 
sunset west. 

“Do you remember our evenings long 
ago?’ | asked, as our eyes turned towards 
the sinking sun. “These were plecsant 
days.”’ 

“Yes,"’ 

“And now, after so long an absence, I ain 
standing here with you again. Why did you 
not write to me, Bell ?"" 

Shesentashower of blossems to the 
ground, and said, **Don't knuw—been very 
busy.”’ 

*}t is too late,” she replied, drily; ‘we 
are not childrea, to play at this game any 
longer. Go, and forget me; it is your bet- 
ter way. I aim to be inarrivd soon. Tiere 
is the pledge!’ 

She flashed a diamond ring in my eyes, 
which she wore upon the third finger of 
ber left hand. 

She is still the wife of the wealthy man 
she married], and a queen of fashion. She 
has one son, who bears my naine, and iny 


LL 


| Franee. The wood blocks are 


| or blowpipe, and applving melted 








eldest daughter is called Bell. 

I never hear from her—I shall never see 
her in this world again; but I often sit and 
think about her, as I have done to-day. | 
Others have loved ine tore tondly, and 
made ine happier; yet the golden glory of 
inv “first love’ lingers about ber head and 
I cannot, and I would notif | oould, forget 
her. 

There inay be any more beautiful, ard 
better far; but to my life’s end there will | 
be none so fair for me. Farewell, sweet 
dreain ofimy youth! Farewell! 

———_—>- - > 


INTERJECTIONS.— It is true that interjec- 
tions are unnecessary embellishments of 
speech ; yet we cannot very well do without 
then. Most of us bave sone favorite ex- | 
clammation which does duty on ail cecasions, 
The patient Molly, we are told always said 
“Laws! when she was excited. The | 
sane ejaculation bas come to nature’s relief | 
On Occasions most Unexpected. *Lawka- | 
daisy ! it she is not kneeling on the bare | 
boards !"’ cried an old woman, in an extrem. | 
ity of housewifely distress, who, bel plesson | 
her death bed, saw one of the quality with- , 
outacushion, The interjection was alsa- 
lutely forced from her. The social and de 
inestic interjection, the habitual “Oh, dear!”’ | 
and ‘*Well!” or the like, has its exits and 
its entrances into human converse, We 
must suppose that ‘“sramercy !"’ was ones 
” power in speech; it has given way to 
‘Goodness! and “Gracious!” and other | 
hints at invocation. “Heavens!” and *“soo0d | 
heavens!” are luckily out of vogue, nor do 
they come into the entalogue of interjections | 
adapted to the higber use of eloquence and | 
poetry, which, indeed, if so used, would 
make very stilted domestic talk. As en- 
liveners of ordinary intercourse, as the 
natural inetiv«d by which Ws set the tongue 
going, the social interjection is a great por- 
trayer of character. st will be found of 
many a lost fnend that his etclainations 
and interjectionsoccur to us when we would 
recall his voice, his greetings, aud the gen- 
jal influence of Lis presence. 
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merits matminetaveene" SClentific and Useful. 





” MATTRESSES. — When “your mattrsses 


grt hard and bunchy, rip them, take the 


ir out pull it thorvugh!y by hand, let it 
lie a clay or two to air, wash thetick, lay it 
in as light and even as p «ble an‘ catch it 
down as betore. Thus prepared they will 
be as wood as new. 

To SortTen Steri.—lf the piece of metal 


| is senall, enclose i in a covered crucible; if 


too large, enclseitinalump of well-tem- 
pered clay, s» as » exclude the air; beat it 
to a bright red but on no account allow itto 


| get to white heat, or the quality of the steel 


vill be much deteriorated, and then allow 
the fire to go slowly out. 

Woop PavEXENT.—A new ‘everlasting’ 
wood pavement has been ht out in 
siled ina 
solution of sulphate of copper, sulphate of 
zine and chloride of sodium, mized with 
heavy mineral vil, linseed oil and tallew. 
The blocks are afterward com te 
about one-tenth their original volome. In 
this state they are said ty Le practically un- 
wearable. 

CRUMBLING StoNe.—A remedy for the 


| crumbling of stone when exposed to the ac- 


tion of water and air has been used to some 
extent of late. It consists in hecting the 
ornamental stone-work or other part which 
it is desirable to treat with a sma!! furnace 
raffine 
with a small portion of creosote. When the 
stone is heated the paratline sinks into 
it, rendering it absolutely air and water- 
Ugot 

THe Pucse.—In a horse a good and 
strong but quiet pulse beats forty tines a 
minute, in anox filty t fiftv-five, in sheep 
and pigs not less that seventy or more than 
eighty for ordinary health. It may be felt 
whenever a large artery crosses a bone. A 


| rapid, bard and full pulse in stock denotes 


high fever; a rapid, small and weak pulse 
also fever, caused by a weak and poor state 
of the subject. A very slow pulse indicates 
brain disease, while an irregular oue indi- 
cates trouble with the heart. 

PAPER Pires.--A novel use for prges 
has been found in the manufacture of gan 
pipes. In addition to being absolutely tight 
and sinooth and much cheaper thar irou, 
these pipes are of great strength, for when 
the sides are searcely three-fifths of 
an inch thick they will Mand a pressure of 
more than fifteen atmospheres. If buried 
underground tiey will not be broken by 
settlement, nor when violently shaken or 
jarred. The material being a bwi conductor 
uf heat, the pipes do not readily freeze. 

_ ——— - —<ee  — 


s arm and Barden. 


INSECTS. _i the farmers will burn over 
the stubble in the wheat fieids after it is well 


| dried, they will destr-y many of the insect 


pests that remain in the stubble uatil the 
next season. 

MILDEW. —Mildew on roses is caused by 
sudden changes in the atmosphere, damp- 
nessandcol nights Powdered sulphur 
applied datly, when the dew is on the plant, 
is the best remedy and preventive. 

Surv ps.—Hardy shruts in pots are tre- 
quently used in England for inaloor deco- 
ration and the ornamentation of balconies, 
verandahs, ete. They withstand a great 
amount of barsh treatment, and a good, 
healthy shrub is certainly more ornamental 


| than a sickly, tender plant 


THE Cows. —Anv cow cn be milked dry 
in a few weeks by irregular milking, #1n6e- 
times at intervals of twenty-four hours and 
sometimes six. Separation from her usual 
new loration, a 
Strange milker and seoldiug voice, are 
sources of irritation that more or lems impair 
the milking qualit’es of the cow. 


HaysTracks.—To prevent haystacks fir- 
ing scatter a few handfuls of eanmon salt 
between each layer. The sat, by absorbing 
the humidity of the hay, not only prevents 
its fermentation and ce nsequent heating, 
but it alen adda a salty teste to this f-rage 
which all cattle like; besides, it stimulates 
the appeti.c and assists their digestion, and 
so preserves them frou many di-easens. 


THe Sorv.—The sinall streauis which 
otten flow through farms are alin st invalu- 
able sourtces of fertility if the mud which 
accumulates in them every year is cleaned 
outand spread upon the land. Ail tie 
leaves, together with the fine mold of culti- 
vated fields, find « lodgment in the beds of 


| these stream Several loads of inanure as 


Valuable as tat made in stables may thus 
be secured every ) ear. 
MitKk.—Attention has been ealled in the 


| daily papers to a practice prevalent in sone 


parts of the country, which appears  Iius- 
trate the power possessed by uilik of al- 
sorbing »tuospberic impurites. It is that 
of placing a saucer of new milk ina larder. 
inorderto preserve neat or game from 
taint. Itis said that notonly Goes it an- 
swer the purpose, but that the milk, afiera 
few hours, t+ comes so bad that no animal 


will touch it. 


PoTaTors.—Potatoes are ready for dig- 
yingg as soon as the topes tie dew. It ts best 
to digg thems early in the lay and allow 
them to retmait nthe yvroundatew hours, 
when t? %! ak re snd 
ba r a“ » 4 % a 

4 ~ }* ta . 

- ’ ry 
mn the 

wh ‘ an tives “ ” ne f : ieocaV, 
Potatoes nsay be stored in ids during 
the winter, butare nit easily ized in 


| that condition. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER 5, 18485. 

Purity, Progress, Pieasure and Permanence are 
conepicacusty ineffarcatic features written by the 
fager of Time on the veneratde record of this paper 
Tothe thousands who have drawn many of their 
nebiest thought« and much of thelr sweetest enjoy- 


ment from ite familiar columns, in the two genera- 


tons covering ite bietery, renewed assurances of de- | 


votion to their gratification and improvement are sa- 


Perfucus, Tk SATO Rb ayY PvewtaG Pest existe | 
' 


solely tu merve the beat interests and promote the 
truest pleasures of ite patrons and readers. It hopes 
to conetanti® deserve the anewerving approval of ite 
great army of old and new frieude It aspiresto ne 
higher ambition Tu accomplics tiles, nothing shall 
Impede the was The beet pretuctionsof the noblest 
thinwers and the finest writers will Hil ite columns, 
aulthe unwearied energios of the most eareful edit- 


ore shall be continucusl. devoted te its preparation, 


Nothing liapere of Acotasiog will be permitted ta de- 


file its page*t nor make thems un* thy wsielftor te 
auy home The m st (raph Nartations, Inetruct- 
ive Bhetcues, Ba ating Slut lisportant Lio 


Orepical Pesays, Striking beeute, Beet Historical 
Deseriptions, Latest Scientific Dieeoverios, and other 
attractive features adapted te every portion of the 
famils citrete. wil appear from week fo week, while 
the Dberteet “in la Fa mn ane ¢ ren podenece 
Departments will tbe malntatwed af the highest p 

bie standard of cacel mee It« whe aim is to furnioh 
ite subecribers with av economical and nwever-falling 
supply of happiness and imetraction, @hich shall be 
ar necessary to their existence as the air they treatin 


While myriads of @tiken threade In the wet of 


memory etretch far tack In the hi rv of Tir Sat 


CRAY EVENING. Pome, it will never rest on proaet | 

' 
laurels, but heep fall) atreast of all geuuine prous- 
ates nm the epirit of the age la ehich the present 


geurration lives. Te earnestly seeks and bighly ap- 
pre lates the favor aud frieniebip of the pure anc 


good everyehere, bat desires no aMliation with, nor j 





nee requifin’ sejarate regis, teigsure response 


characterietic approval from, thetropeenettes 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
fine feaulan copye Uv teal, come vear, © in | 
advance, Juowtage free “it seertthee, 61 Putesecrige- 
tices ay conmnimeuee te cimitiate with any 
number special coufhdential «lute rates ter porte | 
masters and ofters cnit at woth actively for | 
siteeerige neand con will te made known 
miv on Airect application f the putlleation offlee 
by mall cor tn prerecn vo remittances credited until 
a tualiv recetseetd. Patron heould addres«s all eommmu- 
tieations plainis, and eserciee the wenal traetinens 
precantions tn transmitting  ftund« wately and 
prouptis Alwass enclose poetage for correspond. 
| 
} 


ADVERTISING RATES AND CONDITIONS. 


All auvertioonents are received aubject ta ape | 
rrerdl Nothing that the management may deem | 


inappropriate of unworthy «w te she at any price j 


tirdinary awats lines 3 cents eamcls towertion, “| 
cial notices, Trcente per toe KMeadling motioes @1 per 


Vulriishe rt « perect al wetes, O1.L) por 


counted line 
counted line hversthing ander this head must have 
the individual examination aud serifiecation of the 
managing director or tie authorized tepresentatives 
before pulllication 
THE SATURDAY PV ENING POST, 
Phitadciphia, a. 


Patiieation (fice, TH Sansom st 





Ourselves and Others. 
“Those who live in glass houses should 
net throw stones,” says the proverb; but 
is ijt not a fact that our secial stone throw- 


ee 
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and where there is little contact with the 
busy world of action outside, and where 
also there are a number of peopie who 
| have plenty of spare tine on their bands, 
| there is almost sure to be an atmosphere of 
frivolity and small talk. Dr. Watts tells 
us that idleness and mischief are always 








ers always dwell in glass houses’ People 
who have learned by experience how closely | 
go) and il! are woven together in the web 
of life, and who know that even the best | 
characters are not free from, impertection, 
will not be found in the army of small | 
critics who hunt for their neighbors’ faults 

as flies do for carrion. They have learned 

what the grim old writer called in theolog: 

cal language, ‘‘the evil of their own hearts," | 
andcan make a better use of their time 
than in pointing to the faults of other peo 
ple. But cur social stone throwers have 


} 
on 
The onty | 


made no such discovery as this 
consciousness that they have of their own | 
shortcomings 18 that which makes them en 
view of those who have them not. If we 
try to analyze their characters, we shall 
usually find that either envy or egotism— 
soinetimes both—are the predominating ele- 
ments therein, joined, perhaps, to a kind of 
shallow shrewdness, which permits them 
to see clearly enough a failing in others, but 
which does pot permit them to see that 
they have some greater fault themselves 
Those who make it the business of their 


ves to find blemishes in others, are peo 





pie lor whom the strongest condemnation 


would not t- ) severe It is, however, 
q Ite | " ‘ ‘ if a} a° . ‘ crit m mwiay 
grow " I 
, 
— 
« 
A . 
w hie ‘ tere { f ire few 


found together ; and it is often the case that 
| the do nothings of society are alse persist 
| ent mikchief makers. In justice to woman, 
| Jet us say at once that it is not specially a 
feminine characteristic to take a pleasure in 
finding out people's faulis. The lovirg 
trusttulness of a woman's nature too often 
blinds her to the faults of those with whom 
she is brought into contact, and she some 
times pays dear enough tor her shortsight- 
edness. Itis however, true tat until re 
cent years we have so completely neglected 
the education of women that, outside the 
circle of their domestic duties, they find 
very little to occupy their minds, and se 
take refuge in frivolous conversation. But 
this—where it is the fact—is our fault, not 
Mrs. Candor is no doubt a very 


| 


theirs 





f 


' 


unpleasant person to have anything to de, 


with, and the glass house she dwells in is 
very apparent; but had it been possible for 
her to have obtained a larger view of exist 
ence in her earlier years, she might have 
risen above the sphere she is doumed to re 
mainin. And even she is superior to Sir 
Benjamin Backbite, since for the male 
busybody there can be naught but con 


tempt. Glass houses we all inhabit, suse 


| Pipe 
enough ; and itis our foolish self conceit 


that makes us throw stones at those of our 
neighbors. 

‘Hut people will see their own farching dip shine, 
Though they stich it right under a ygunpowler mine 
jutit we learn to read life's riddle aright, 
we get cured of this kind of conceit, and 
go through the world in a quieter fashion 
than in our stone-throwing days. There 


! were building the steeple, 


need not be any sentimental toleration tor | 


wrong, oranything but contempt or stern | ; E 
| truth, perhaps, in this excuse for an unfin- 


reprobation for folly or vice, when these 
things are the result of circumstances 
which may be contro'led. But action 
teaches us higher lessons than idleness ever 
taught. The husband who realizes alike 
the responsibilities of the household and 
the duties of the citizen ; the mother whose 
lite is lived in devotion to her home avd 
children ; the social worker who Joses «elf 
in something that is greater than self— 
these are not likely to come under the con 
dempation of this proverb. But the earp 
ing, querulous critic of other people's mis 
takes—the human gadfly, who is only hap 
py when he stings—are we not) reminded, 
when we see him, of the splendid denunci 
ation of such as hein the words: ‘Thou 


hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of | 
| act in the same way—success, 


thine own eye; and then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote out of thy bro 
ther’s eye.” 
. io —~<a———_ 
Prompt and Slow. 
There is a story told of the late General 


| cuses for similar shortcomings. 


| prompt man. 


anvthing, stick “ it until you finish it. 
People often begin to execute some hew 
plan eagerly at first ; by and-by, however, 
the novelty wears off, and some other plan 
eugrosses the attention. This is a ruinous 
habit, and there are many enslaved to it. 
Those who are enslaved to it never accom- 
plish anything. They see one siool, and 
make up their minds to sit down on It; as 
they are proceeding to do so they see an 
other, and make forit. Thus they go on, 
and ultimately find every stool occupied by 
other people. This is the kind of conduct 
that is called vacillating, and it gives us in 
the case of individuals those characters that 
are described as ‘‘Jack of all trades, and 
wmaster of none.”” Tiere is nothing for 
such people to do but to remember that ‘‘it 
is never too late to mend,”’ and immedi- 
ately begin to mend. There is no sight so 
melancholy as a half-finished task. Iouses 
that are only half built, and are abandoned 
in this state by the workmen, sugvest all 
kinds of weaknesses on the part of those 


whe begin the undertaking. People sel- 


dow like to give the real cause that sed | 


them to forsake the fulfilment of their de- 
sigos. There isa very unsightly steeple in 
a certain village which we shall not name. 
This steeple is unsightly because it is not 
completed—and what is the reasou assigned 
for this? What there is ot the steeple is 
said by the villagers to have been built by 
some supernatural visitors. These beings, 
in countless numbers, appeared one night 
and stood in a line, reaching from the vil- 
lage toa range of mountains about half a 
dezen miles away, and thus passed the 
stones to those of their Companions that 
When they had 
built a little more than half way.up,a sleep- 
jess villager opened his bedroom window 
to geta breath of fresh air. Alas for that 
sieeple! Thespectres vanished from the 
siartled gaze of the villager and Jeft their 
task as it nowstands. There is as much 


ished undertaking as there is in) most ex- 
The Oppe- 
site of this vacillating character is the 
HIe seeks quickly the stool 


| that he is to sit down upon, acd as quickly 


Gordon, that, wher he stood between two | 


stools, he used to determine by tossing 
which one he would sit down upon. For 
instance, When two ways lay open to him 
for attacking the enemy, both ways appear 

ing to him equally advantageous, he would 
decide the matter by throwing a coin up in 
theair. Ifa head came uppermost, he 
would go to the right; if a tail, he would 
then go the left. We do not say that 
the story is true. It is told, however, of 
that lamented hero, and we give it as a 
good illustration of one method of avoid 

ing the ground ‘‘between two stools.’ 
When two polite people meet in the street 
there is frequently a case of “between two 
stovls.’ One inclines to the right to let 
the other pass on the left; the other, how 

ever, seeming to exhibit a tendency to wish 
to pass on the right, the first alters his tack 
just atthe same moment when the other is 
doing likewise. This see-saw game goes on 
—each one getting more excited and = flur 
ried—until they rush upon one another, 
and perhaps knock each other over. The 
result of this wavering has been upon occa 

sions disastrous, especially when either of 


the parties are carrying anything break 


sable: and we always do that f it be only 
s head Under Some cir ti-{ances 
t er j Cu \ « ’ 4 
’ ’ ‘ r « ar 4 
e unpleasa f ys 
man Phere is nothing like making up 


your mind and abiding by it 


devotes his energies to getting down upon 
that stool A good example of the prompt 
man i6 found in Julius Cwsar—in fact, all 
great generals are prompt men. Once when 
(asar was sent to subdue the Gauls. who 
had sisen against the Roman authority, be 
sent this despatch: ‘Wend, cidi, rici—I 
came, Teaw, Teonquered.”’ As sconas he 
arrived at the scene of action and saw the 
position, he made up his mind what course 
to pursue, and pursued it. The conse- 
quence Was—asitalways is when people 


- —<__ <> 

An eminent English author, speaking of 
the recent ‘exposures’ of vice in “high 
lite’ in England, well says in protesting 
against such matters being made too pub- 
hi “LT plead for our young men and boys, 
whose imaginations are being excited by 
highly colored pictures of vice, and whose 
natural thirst for knowledge is being used 
for unholy purposes by the seducing whis- 


pus ‘Read this, and your eyes shall be | 


opened, and ve shall be as gods, knowing 
goeelandevii' T plead for our woman- 
hind, who are being enticed to attend meet- 
ings where the speakers, inverting the sober 
Janguage of the apostle, ‘It is a shame even 
to speak of those things which are done of 
them in secret,’ proc'aim that it is a shame 
not to speak of them; who are being taught 
to believe that they are still within the 
bends of true Womanliness and modesty, 
while openly discussing the viiest of topics, 
and who all too soon prove by the eager- 
nevs with which they turn to what so lately 
was loathsome tothem. that there is but 


‘one step trom prudishness to pruriency. 


Above all, I plead tor our pure maidens, 
whose souls are being saddened, if not de- 
filed, by the nauseous literature that is thus 
thrust npon them—-I plead forthem in the 
name of Him who said: ‘Whoso shall of. 
fend one of these little ones which > believe 
in me, it were better for him that a= mill 
stone were hanged about his neck, and that 


he were alr wre lir the le pths of the Sea . 


Tt | 1 ! ' 
J ‘ ese | plead lh whosoever has 
4\ t ~ 

“4 \ “A 
: ; i qaqalies and 


4 
4 


« slled ‘‘story-papers’’ for children and 


families in this country. 3 
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The World’s Happenings. 

White rabbits are fashionable pets in 
l’aris. 

The town of Good Hatchet, in Idaho, is 
offset Bad Axe, in Michigan. 
| The newspapers and their outfits in the 
United States are valved at $96, 500, 500, 

‘‘Green Timbers” is the name of a well- 
eeasoned citizen of Rawlins county, Ill. 

Even though a letter be as heavy as a sil- 
ver dollar, atwo-cent stamp will carry it. 

A 12 pound colt, said to be thriving right 
well, is in possession of an Indiana breeder. 

Well-behaved convicts in Siberia are now 
allowed to play baseball as a reward of merit. 

An English mastift, the largest dog of the 
kind ever exhibited, sold not long ago for the sum of 
$1, 4%. 

‘“jlobe trotters’’ is one of the terms for 
the touriste who take the beaten track round the 


world, 

The most profitable newspaper in the 
world Is the London Times. It ls valued at §25,- 
0,0), 

English capitalists own 21,000,000 acres 
of grazing land in the West, together with the stock 
thereon. 

A silver watch was found in a water- 
melon bought by a boy at Battle Creek, Mich., a few 
days age. 
| At New Rochelle, N. Y., recently, John 


White, aged 21 years, was married to Ellen Mahoney, 


| awed 77 years. 

A man with wax birds in miniature cages 
has been selling them to confiding Poughkeepsie peo- 
ple for fly-traps. 

In a legal document recently drawn up 
at Columbia, 8. C., James Davis figures repeatedly 
as ‘“tsim’* Davis. 

Atlanta, Ga., claims a dog that steals 
rides on the street cars, does errands, and gocs into 
| a game of leap frog. 

There are those who regret that while 
sixteen grog shops dot the little town of Sadlin, Col., 
net achurch spire is in sight. 

An ordinance charging a license fee of $5 
an evening for dancing has been passed by the Town 
| Council of Mt. Pleasant, this State. . 

A company in the upper part of New 
Jeroey is making a counterpane aad pillow shains of 
paper, which reta‘lat 75 cents a set. 

“Our Children Cry for Bread,’’ was the 
motto displaved at a Chicago Socialist pic-nic, at 
which 4) kegs of beer were consumed, 

A farmer ot Cushing, Lincoln county, 
Me., cut and mowed a 40-rod swath with a scythe the 
other night in a state of somnambulisin, 

Eating snails is the latest notton of those 
who like good living in London, and the snails are 
seid in French re-taurants as ‘‘cscargots,’’ 

Pensacola, Fla., has built an enclosure 
alongside of bercity jail, where the female prisoners 
are kept busy breaking stones for the streets, 

Those who fear Jest the humor has gone 
out of the Western froutier, may be reassured, A 
newspaper just started in’ Kansas is named ‘The 
Thomas County Cat.** 

A horse was sold a short time ago in 
Pickens for ¢1, and the purchaser asked for time to 
make the first payment, and the seller agreed to let 
him have twenty years, 

A postmaster recently appointed at Curi- 
tuck, N.©., issaid by a New York paper to have sig- 
nelized bis accession to power by painting tne town 
red trom one end to the other, 

At Mt. Mansfield, Vt., a monument to 
Geeneral Grant has been started in the shape of a 
siinple pile of stones, Each visitor till doomsday is 
asked to add one rock to the pile. 

There is a dog in Charleston, S. C., 
called **Twodol,** so named because his master was 
oblized te pay ¢2 in order to rescue him when a puppy 
from the clutches of the dog-catcher, 

Prince Albert Victor, the future King of 
England, wentto church at Yarmouth and took a seat 
in a large empty pew, froin which he was expelled 
withignominy by the indignant owner, 


Clams to the number of a dozen or so fell 
recently from aclear sky at Mamscato, Minn., the 
velocity of their descent shattering the sheHs, The 
clams were alive and about four inches long, 





A man in Livingston, N. Y., tried to fire 
off a bunch of red bananas, to which he applied luci- 
fers, under the impression that they were cannon- 
crackers. Hewasin a hilarious condition at the 
| time. 
| One of the largest single electric lights 
| ever made was turned out from he factory at ion, 
N.Y... recently. It is 50,000 candle power, and is cx- 
pected to light the town of Seneca Falls from a pusi- 
tion on a high tower, 


At Murfreesboro, Ark., a novelty in 
lynching has been introduced. Where it is not pos- 
sible to get at the prisoners, the lynchers stuff rags 
and sheets saturated with coal-oil in through the bars 
and set fire to the inass of combustibles, 


A Christian church has been raised on 
the site of the famous heathen temple of Ban, in the 
Fiji l-iands. ‘Ihe font has been carved from the 
stone which stood before the temple, and unon which 
were dashed out the brains of the victims of the 


great cannibal feasts. 
An association of pharmacists in Paris 


has been discussing the old question of the tnflucnce 
of plantsin bed-rooms upon the health of the occu- 


pant The conclusion is that the plants are benefi- 

cial. esnecia to consumptives, plants without fow- 
P g . ee 1 bloom 

Mic« Mir la Davis, of Stafford, Conn 

tarving to death for the last ar- 

. ‘ ani ‘ \ e takes a sip of water 

and eats a few eracker-crumbs, but that is all. Some- 

times, it le stated, she gues forty-seven days without 


fortor drink Although emaciated, her general 
| bealth iso derately good, 
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THE FLOWERS OF YOUTH. 





—. By WILLIAM MACKINTOSH. 





Tho’ winter binds in cold and icy chain, 
The feid aud verdant lea, 

The spring's soft wind and gentle pleasant rain, 
Relieve and see them free. 


Here seasons come and here the seasous <0, 
The sweet buds yearly bloom ; 

But Youth fair flowers may once only blow— 
This side the rayless tomb. 


But on that shore where love's lot is divine 
In realins of deathless day. 
Forever there their fadeless glories shine, 
Unwilted by decay. 
———P> <a <i —— 


The Tables Turned. 


BY B. PEYTON WARD, 








plain man, To avoid any possible 
pI misconception on the subject, he was 
in tne habit of calling atteation pointedly 
to the fact. 

“Sir,” or “Madam,” he would say, “I am 
a plain man, with no nonsense about ime.” 
Mos: people would have regarded the first 
part of the proposition as self-evident. 

It 1s indeed recorded that the landlady of 
a seaside lodging-house once replied, in 
answer tothe usual assurance, ‘Lor’, sir, 
I'm sure there’s a inany people hoinelier 
thaa you ;” butthis has been generally re- 
garded a% an unwarrantable sacrifice of 
truth to politeness, 

As aimatter of tact, however, Mr. Hard- 
acre did not use the words in reference to 
his personal appearance, but in a special 
and Pickwickian sens: as denoting lhe had 
a horror of ail **shams,”’ 

As life in the nineteenth centusy isto a 
large extent made of shams, this hyper- 
conscientiousness on Mr. Hardacre’s part 
now and then led to inconvenient results, 
by which hia untortunate wife, who liked 
pretty things, irrespective of their genuine- 
ness, was the chief sufferer. 

Even she vest of engravings Mr. Hard- 
acre regarded as a Shain, as being only a 
picture of a picture. 

Consequently he wouldn’t tolerate an en- 
graving on his walls, but decorated them 
with dreadful daubs in oil and water-color, 
which might be safely warranted originals 
by reason that no sane being would dreain 
(except in a nightmare) of reproducing 
them, 

Neither would he endure veneer. 

Chairs, tables, pianoforte, all were of 
solid mahogany, strong enough to stind a 
sieze, but as ugly as art could make them, 

His spoons and forks were of solid silver, 
and great was the rejoicing of the dustms i 
when (as will happen now and then in the 
best regulated families) a spoon found its 
way into the dust-bin, 

The front of bis house was of plain brick ; 
cement and stucco being inadmissible in 
the Hardacre school of architecture. 

These, however, as Mrs. Hardacre re- 
marked to Ler triend and confidante, Mrs. 


Lamertou, were comparatively trifling 
matters. 
It Mr. Hardacre liked to enoourage 


burglars by using expensive silver instead 
of good serviceable electro-plate, or w use 
nasty, ugly paint for his doorsand wain- 
sco.s «instead of having them prettily 
grained in imitation of maple or satin-wood 
like other people, it was his own affair ; but 
why should she not be allowed to wear a 
few flowers in her bonnet, or use a frisette 
or two tosupply the deficiencies of ber not 
to abundan§ cbhevelure, she really could 
not see, 
And 
worke, 
When it came to the master of the house 
interfering with the cook’s  crinolette 


in domestic matters it was still 


the housemaid’s dress improver, saying 
that he wouldn't haveany shain Hottentot 
Venuses in his service, it was unbearable. 


$$ testes 








Rn. GREGORY HARDACRE was a ' 


| the tab.e, 


|b ded ill to Mr, Hardacre’s domestic peace. 
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sequently no violence was done to his 
principles, 

Mrs. Hardacre had no family, and it must 
be conceded that her life, like that of Mr. 
Gilbert's policeinan, was not entirely a 
happy one. F 

She wasimany years younger than her 
husband, and had still cousiaerable preten- 
tions to beauty. 

A less self-satistied man than Gregory 
Hardacre might have feared jest suen @ 
course of treatinent should tend to drive a 
young and pretty woman inw dangerous 
distraction. 

For ten years, however, Mr. and Mra 
Hardacre had been ma-ried, and as yet no 
electric clow! had flited across the matri- 
monial horizon, 

Day afterday, and year after year, Mrs. 
Hardacre had sat at tho solid imahogany 
table and poured out tea from the solid 
silvea teapot with the calin serenity of a 
model English wile, disturbed neither by 
the gloomy “originals” that glared down at 
her fromthe walls, nor the bald head, 
stubby whiskers, and impregnable self- 
eoneceit of ber spouse on the opposite side of 


It is however an accepted factin mataral 
history that even a worm will turn if 
troiden on too heavily or too continuously, 
and a keen observer, at the date of our 
story, night iave perceived indicstions that 


arated for such a truinpery reason. 





Mrs. Hardacre, generally so placid, was 
| obviously ill at ease, 


| most onsuspicious of tren could net but 


| she had been, 
|} and hesitated, finally saving she bad been 


Ever and anon she would glance at her 
husband ip an anxious, nervous manner; 
looking away guiltily if she chaneed to 
catch his eve. 

She tock unwonted interest in his going | 
outand coming in, in the direction of his 
walks, and the probable duration of bis ab- 
sence, 

She received notes ina male handwrit- 
ing, she carefully burnt after reading, and 
on two or three occasions, shortly after Mr. 
Hardacre’s departure from the house, she 
herself went ont, and was atmeent for an 
hour or two, taking care, however, always 
to be at home before his return. 

Even the servants began to notice her al- 
tered conduct, and one and all agreed that 
‘*Missis’’ was carrying on sme game that 
inaster wouldn’t like. Itis painful to add 
that the general corollary was “and serve 
him jolly well right.” 

For soine weeks M1, Hardacre remained 


| trust you will forget and forgive this, the 





in blissful unconciousness of the cloud over- 
shadowing his domestic peace ; but one day, 
ehancing toreturn bome an hour or #> earli- 
er than was expected, he found his wile 
alment. 

None of theservants could tell him where 
she had gone, and when she returned a lit- 
tle later, her agitation was such that the 


have noticed it. 





Mr. Hardacre asked her abruptly where 
She blushed, stanmuered, 


calling on her dressinaker, Madame Muath- | 
jide. Mr. Hardacre prided himself om bis 


| acuteness, and it was plain to bin that, tress 


| 


The fact that the poor girls did not under- | 


stand the allusion made it all the more of- 
fensive, 

Of course they gave warning on the spot, 
and uo wonder, 


In tatters of cookery again, Mrs. Hard- | 


acre was the least bit gourimande, and had 
4 weakness for little artistic trifles like sole 
aia Norimande and choufleur au gratin,but 
the appearance of such a dish on the table 
would have produced a violent tirade from 
Mr. Hardacre asto the general delusive- 


nes» of French cookery, and the im:norality | 


Of dressing good bonest neatand vegetables 
5) as to taste like something totally diflfer- 
ent 

Mr. Hardacre’s typical good dinner was a 
roast leg of inutton, with potatoes and 
greens, and his notion of permissible 
“nade dishes’’ was limited to tripe and 
onions or a kidney pudding. 

Mrs. Hardacre was fond of theatrical per- 
forinances, and would have liked to spend 


a couple o! evenings a week atthe theatre, ' 


but Mr. Hardacre’s principles wonld not 
allow him (or her) to indulge ina form of 
anusement whose very groundwork is 
illusion, 

If she yearned for recreation, he took her 
to asevere classical concert, or toa scien 
tifie lecture at a mechanic's institute. 

On these occasions he invariably, and she 


not unfrequently, wentto sleep; but he 

had at any rate the satistaction of knowing 
at they had been listening (7) t g ! 
nest tnusic, or good s 1 science, as 

ase Wight be, with no nonsense about 
Ueccasionally, be it said in a whisper, ¢ 

inusic or the science was quite as great a 


sbain as anything to be found ata theatre, 
but Mr. Hardacre did not know enough of 


} geither to find out the deficiency, aud con- | 
(739 


(“really a very little one, my dear,”) and | spend the morning at your dream iker’s. 


Was pet | 
to look 


some motive or other, Lis wile 
speaking the truth. He resolved 
further into the matter. 
Accordingly he said no more, but with a 
seowl like that which the heavy villain 
“dissembles’ in an East-end tmelo-drama, 
i 
| 


‘put on his hat and left the house. 


fle weut straight to Madame Mathilde’s 
pretending to that lady that he had arranged 
to meet bis wife at her establishment. He 
found, as he anticipated, that she bad not | 
been there. 

Mr. Hardacre was not aman to hesitate 
In such acase. He forthwith went to lis club 
and theuce wrote to his wife as follows :— 

“Griffin Club.” 


“Madain,— Youur falsehood is discovered, 
Aas lI tully anticipated from your guilty de- 


| the answer.”’ 


| need be, 





meanor this morning, I find you dit not 


Where you did spend it I will not inquire. 
You have deceived ine. I trusted vou tinue | 
plicity, but I find I have been eherisuing 
In iy bosom a serpent and a shan. My 
solicitor will see you shortly and arrange 
the terms of aseparation. Meanwhile, un- 
til you leave the root you have disgraced, I 
remain here. Your outraged husband, 
“GREGORY HARDACRE.' 


This gentle missive was dispatched to 
Mra. Hardacre,bv 4 comsissionaire. 

At the inoment of its delivery, Mra. Hard- 
acre’s bosom friend belore inentioned, Lad 
just knocked at the door, and the letter aud | 
the visitor came in together. 

“Ob! Emily,” exclaimed Mrs. Hardaecre, 
as soon a8 they were alone, “such a dread- 
ful thing has happened. Gregory came | 
home unexpectedly to day and found me 
out, and I told hitn I bad been at Mathiide's. 
I could not see that he did not believe ime, 
and he went out again directly, and now he 
has sent ine this letter, I daren’t open it. 
It is sure to be something dreadful, and he 
will never forgive me, never!” 

“Nonsense,” said her friend, ‘it’s not so 
bad asall that. Jtis a pity he has found 


| you don’t deserve ever to have anew bon- 


| the dinoer-table, and the 
-adressimprover of the 





you out after all your pains to keep it quiet, 
but when he kuo-vs the thing’s done be'll 
submit like anybody else.” 

“He won't; you don’t know Gregory, 





“He will, I know be will. It is just the 

kind of a thing he never would look over.’’ 

**Nonsense,”’ said Mra. Lamerton, ‘“no- 

body ever beard of man and wife being sep- 

By the 

way, how do you know that be bas really 
found out the truth ?"” 

“Of course be inust have done soor be 
would never write like that.”’ 

“I don’t believe it. On the contrary, if 
he had found out the real truth I don’t be 
liewe he would write liketbat. Now tell 
me, did anybody know your secret except 
our two selves ?”’ 

*And Mr. Wrench, of course,’ said Mrs. 
Hardacre ; **nobody else."’ 

*Tnen you may depend upon it your hus- 
band bas net found out. thetruth. All he 
knows ts that you deceived hitn about Math- 
ilde, and he fancying a very different 
state of things frown the real one. You 
must put yourself right with him at once. 
Here are vour writing materials. Now just 
write as I tell you: 


“Dear Gregory,—(1 suppose you must 
call bi dear Gregory, though he doesn’t 
deserve it). You are laboring under some 
dreaiful mistake. You knuw bow I have 
suffered froin toothache of late. The reason 
of my absence froin home this morning, 
and on two or three other occasions during 
the last few weeks, wan inerely to see Mr. 
W rer.eh, the dentist, who has been making 
sone artificial teeth for ime. Knowing your 
rooted objection to anything false I foolisb- 
ly ket the matter asecret from you, and 
hence the inisunderstanding. Mr. Wrench 
will fully corroborate ny assertion, and I 


only act of concealinent of whicn I have ev- 
er been guilty. Your affectionate wife, 
“ADELA HARDACRE.” 


“It won't do,”’ said Mrs, Hardacre. ‘*Gre- 
gory willonly goto Mr. Wrench and take 
some dIreadtul disturbance.”’ 

*Do you think so ?"’ said Mrs, Lamerton. 

“Well, then, we'll save him the trouble 
of going to Mr. Wrench by getting Wrench's 
temtiinony before band. ou know him 
well, don't you ?”’ 

“He has attended ine from a child.’"! 

“So much the better. Now you must send 
hima note inclogiug that one. Write ag- 


ain: 


“Dear Mr. Wrench,—My husband having 
an intense dislike to anything talse or arti- 
ficial 1 foolishly kept my recent visits to 
vou a secret froin him, and I ain sorry to 
say that a serious misunderstanding has ar- 
isen in consequence. May I ask you to 
write a few lines corroborating the truth of 
the enclosed, which I ain about to send bitin. 


Yours faithfully, 
“ADELA HARDACRE.” 


“Now then, seal up the other note with 
that one and send them off by your maid 
to Mr. Wrench at once. Let her wait for 


The messenger was dispatched. The per- 
if of her absence was employed by Mrs, 
Lamerton in exhortations to a bolder spirit, 
under which Mrs. Hardacre began to take 
wearta little. Half-an-hour later the reply 
was brought. It ran as follows: 


‘Dear Mrs. Hardacre,—I shall bave very 
great pleasure in satisfying your husband 
of the correctness of your assertions, and, if 
in submitting my professional 
diary tor bis examination. But surely you 
are mistaken in supposing that Mr. Hard- 
acre’s very proper objection tothings false 
extends t© 80 innocent a matter as false 
teeth. To my personal knowledge he bas 
worn a complete set for the last fifteen 
years. 
Yours faithfully, 

“SAMPSON WRENCH.” 


Mrs. Lamerton clapped her hands. 

“Vietory !’"’ she cried. “You've got the 
whip-band now, ny dear. Send off the cor- 
respy ndence at once to your grand Turk of 
a husband, and if you ever let hitn dictate 
ty you in personal matters forthe future, 


net again.’’ 
’ . 7 ” . 


A subtle change has passed over the 
ifardaecre household. The torks and spoons 
are wtill of solid silver, and the “originals,” 
as of yore, bang gloomily on the wails. 

tut Mra. Hardacre’s bonnets arein the 
latest fashion, and she is noted for Ler taste 
in artificial flowers. 


Savory little French dishes appear upon 
rior-inaid wears 


argest size under 
Mr. Hardacre’s very nose. 

He still oocasionally repeats his boast of 
being a plain man, with no nonsense about 
him, but be never by any chance does so 
within bearing of Mrs, Hardacre. 

—  -—_ > __ — 


Peg Lindsay. 


BY PIPKIN, 








in Borderholime, a thriving little mar- | 
ket town situated inid way between the 


| R. BURNET was tne principal grocer 
7 of the Cheviots and the course of the 


aobhed Mrs. Hardacre. rate ¢ 

“Hadn't you better open the letter? per- Tweed. The own clock struck the hoor of 
haps it may be nothing 80 very areadful af eleven as he, standing at his shop door, 
ter all.”’ surely unfolded aclean white apron; but 

The letter was read oy ft 1 ¥ } & was natalittle startied to see Mra. Ma 
% e r Mrs. H r y fr i ks, one of his best customers, ap- 
f sola ~ ~ “ ‘ r ny jim in a very burried aud big 

‘ th G gor § : | state 

t lerate anvthing false. 1 t xxi inorning, Mr. Burnet,’ said the 
never forgive #. + realnlemsi y. 

Tolerate afiidlestick ! Jt isa erue ; 004 morning, ma’atn,”’ returned the 
ter, an abominable letter. sSut he won't grocer, with anxiety lest sone oversight on 
hold io it.” j Uos part might be the cause of the agitation. | 





— ee 


There was a pause, and be ventured to in- 
quire, “How can 1 serve you Ww day, 
Ina’ain ?"* 

“I want your advice, Mr. Burnet,”’ eaid 
Mra. Majoribanka, with exceptional ewm- 
phasis. “I want your advice.’ 

Highly pleased at an bonor 80 unmistak- 
able, and strong in the euntidence that im- 
maculate linen and a clear conscience in- 
variably inspire, the worthy grocer begged 
the laly to take a seat for a few minutes in 
bis back parior. She readily complied, and 
sat down in the chair placed at her disposal. 

Betore making any explanation she had 
recourse ty ver golden sinelling bettie, 
which she applied freely to her ar ratic 
nostrils to counteract the oppressive atinos 
plere, where the odors of herrings and sul- 
pbur tnatches, cheese and tallow candles, 
seemed to struggle for Une mastery, 

“I might have sent one of my servants, 
Mr. Burnet,” she said, at length; “But I 
cannot trust one of thei with the simplest 
con mission—no, not one of them! I must 
have a cumplete change—every one of them 
inust leave my Louse on the twenty-sixth 
day of May.”’ 

“Indeed, ma‘ain! 
pened v°* 

“Happened !"’ echoed the lady, excitedly, 
taking another sniff at her ammonia, “Of 
course you don’t know. How should you? 
I must tell you. I always said that it was 
too wide for my finger, and [ always in- 
tended getting a guard for it, but now it is 
too late! It was the poor Admiral's dying 
gift tome, and it is gone--yea, gone per- 
haps for ever. Ob, ny house shall have a 
grand clearing out on the twenty-sixth day 
of May. Now, Mr. Burnet, you must Lelp 
me to recover it.”’ 

“Recover what, ina’am 7" asked the inys- 
tified tradesinan, whose snow-white apron 
was a comforting sustenance during the 
trving ordeal of receiving so distinguished 
a visitor as Adwiral Majoribauks’ widow in 
bis lonely back parlor. 

Thus reminded of the necessty of being 
more explicit, the lady continued : Last 
night, Mr. Burnet, I had a few friemds 
dining with me, and while I stood near the 
mantel piece, a valuable ring slipped off iny 
finger and disappeared. 

“TI heard it strike the fender inoat din- 
tinetly, and we searched for a few minutes, 
but it could not be found. Not wishing to 
disturb iny guests,] concluded that the ting 
was perfectly sale, and I gave strict Injunc- 
tions to ny bousemaid. 

“I told her most distinctly and empbati- 
cally to seek most carefully within the 
fender until it wrs fouad, 

“Would you believe it, Mr. Burnet, the 
woman had utterly neglected tiv order, 
and iny treasured ring—iny sapphire ring 
that the poor Adiniral gave ine when he 
breathed his lastin ourown villain the 
Avenue de I’Iuperatrice, at Catines—it is 
gone—gone Mr. Burnet, perhaps beyond 
recovery, unless you help me! if has been 
ruthlessly thrown out with the ashes and 
rubbish, and cruelly carted away, Heaven 
only knows where. 

“Can you conceive such shameful care- 
lessness and reckless disobedience ? The 
twenty-sixth Cay of May will witness a 
change. 

“But the ring, Mr Burnet—it was worth 
untold gold to ine. 

“The poor Adiniral had readered some 
Slight service to the Due de Montpensier 
while they were cruising off the coast of 
Terra del Fuego, and the Due geve hiin 
this ring, with a sapphire, which was one of 
two gems that had been worn as earrings 
by Queen Marie Antoinette; the other 
sapphire is to-day in the possession of the 
Einpress Eugenie. 

“Ol, Mr. Burnet, its loss would kill mine! 
—it would be dreadtul beyond endurance, 
Help tne to reoover it, and I will be evernal- 
ly grateful.’’ 

Mr. Burnet paused thoughtlully before 
replying. 

Suddenly a bright idea seeined to strike 
him. 

“Peg Lindsay is the very woman for the 
work,” he said ; “if anyone can find it, she 
will, Sheis very poor,and very hard up, 
but as decert and bonest a soul as ever 
breathed. She is in my employment at 
present; Ll will vend for her. i declare, 
there she is, coming intoiny shop! Thisis 
very fortunate. Let us speak to ler.’ 

While the shopman was supplying Peg 
with two salted herrings, the matter was 
explained. 

“Find the ring, Pey,’’ whispered Mr. 
jurnet, “and this will bea lucky day for 

e.”” 

“Of course you wiil go immediately,” 
said Mrs. Majoribanks, 

“Losh me, tou,’ said Peg, “I’ve been 
plantin’ tatues in Maister Burnet's gairden 
everegin’ the toon clock chappit eight this 
inorpin’, and I maun hae ina denner atore 1 
gang huntin’ after yer ring.” 

“Mr. Burnet,’’ said Mrs, Majoribanks, 
appealing to him, “I don't understand a 
word the woinan says.”’ 

“Sbe must bave ber dinner first,’ ex- 
plained the grocer. “Inabout balfan hour 
she will be ready to undertake the search,’’ 

Mrs. Majoribanks was a childless widow ; 
she was rich, and whai was better, liberal, 
and on that acoount her eccentricty was 
Wlerated, for money, like beauty, will 
throw a glamor over a tnultitude oj short- 
co tmlngs. 
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the cares and hariships of seventy-three 
winters, 

For Peg had a hard life of it. Len a 
widow with a large family, all young, she 
had Wiled from morniog Ull night to bring 
them up respectably; but trouble and 
misfortune bad lef ber lonely in ber old 

6. 

She rented asmall room in one of the 
pororest parta of the town and lived there 
with ber grat dson, « boy of eight, who was 
a protwnisin upil in his class. 

Khe amen J the corner of Neurton Mead 
ow that su 
the rubbish collected from the streets of the 
town, and found Mra, Majoribanks walk- 
ing about in angry linpatience—partly on 
account of extreme vexation, but still more 
on account of the ebill March winds, for 
which even the «anuplitude of her fur 
and velvet mantle seemed an insufficient 
protection. 

Thev soon found the latest deposit, and 
Pog set to work. Poor Peg looked doubly 
decrepid and doubly dirty beside the state 
ly, richly-clad figure of the Adtuirali's 
widow. 

Every apadeful of ashes, ete., that she 
lifted was carefully examined, while the 
lady, with shivertyg lint and ebattering 
teeth, lent assistance by fearfully ecuptying 
sundry egy-sielis with her securely-gloved 
finger-tips, and resolutely reserved ber 
other hand for the irrepreasible smelling- 


bottle. 
She offered to send Peg assistance, but 


thix was declined. 
“Do vou think you ll find it?" asked the 
lady, anxiously. 
“Hoots, ay, mum, it ve'll only hae pa- 


tlence. Ye canna say that I've pit off ony 


timne."’ 
“No no; T did not mean that. It is 


strange that have never beiore seen nor 
heard of you although T have resided here 
Inere than two years. Do vou liveaione in 
Borderiolia? 

No: D hae iy deid daughter's bairn, an’ 
we live thegither at the head o" the toon; 
but he's only ,eelin’ his wan's.”” 

“How much? My good woman, I fear I 
dou't quite coumprebend,” 

“On ut disoa matter,” sad Peg, stooping 
to pick up something oulol a sinall heap of 
cluders, 

“Have you found i?" erred Mrs, Majori- 
banks, quickly and eagerly. 

“It's only «a daroin’-needle, mui,” said 
Pey, resting afew secouds: to stick the article 
in ber dirty jacket, 

“Thisisdreadtal! dt is more than an 
hour sinees vou began, and there is no sign 
ofit. And the wind chilis me to the very 
bone I’ 

“Ay, mui; it's agev cauld win’, an’ tais 
tae be the last day ob Matrel.” 

“The last day of Marci!’ echoed the lady, 
With portentous dread. ‘And itis this day 
exactly fifteen years ago that) King Louis 
Pitlippe'sson pave that sapphire riag to my 


husband, Jt seems ominous, Are you 
sure this is the last day of Mareh?"’ 
“Assure as daith,’’ sad Peg, with em- 


phasis, “This is Tuesuay, an’ To ken the 
month began on a Sunday. Weel, Sunday 
one, Sunday eight, Sunday twuntyv-twae, 
Sunday twenty-nine, Monday thirty, an’ 
‘Tuesday thirty-one. Yo see 1 can coont, 
fora’ lL pever was at ony sehude.” 

“| believe in omens, It will never, 
never be found!" said Mrs, Majoribanks, 
the tears starting to her eyes, 

“Hoots, imum, where's (he sense 0” mak- 
in’ sic a wark aboutit? Greetin’ "ll no dae 
ooy gude. I daursay ye bae siller enough 
tae buy bunders o'rings."’ 

“My good wouan, there are some things 
that money cannot buy. The lost jewel was 
once the property of Queen Marie Antoin- 
ette, and was given to my late husband by 
the Duc de Montpensier, King Louis 
Puilippe’s son, when they inet near the 
coast of Terra del Fuego.” 

“Weel,” said Peg, limpatiently, “if ye'r 
gaun lae speak in Some heathenish foreign 
lingo, ve might just as lef baud ye'rtengue 
and baud awa’ hame. To can understand 
plain English when oor ininister preaches, 
an’ Lean read ina Bible—my dear mother 
teached me that, for ye inaun ken T never 
was atony echule.’ 

“T fear L miust leave vou,” said Mra, Ma- 
joribanks, shivering. *“T have such aa un- 
fortunate tendency to rheumatism.” 

Peg Lindsay sighed as if not unacquainted 
with the same affliction. 

“You must bring the ring, if you do tind 
it, straight tomy house--Adiniralty House. 
] «hall be on thorns till you come.” 

Wrapping ber costly mantle stall more 
closely round her stately figure, the Ad- 
tniral’s widow Left the apot. 

Tu her eagerness for the warmth of her 
sui ptuous drawing-room and the not alt» 
gether unreasonable anxiety for the inissing 
jewel, she hardly thought of the poor old 
Wwoinan, worn down by the weight of years 
and troubles, still working on In the bitter- 
lv cold wind. 

She sat down before a glowing fire, her 
figure sheltered by an elaborate draught- 
screen, and her complexion protected froin 
the heat by an artistic fan. 

She tried to read ; it was u-eless, 

She inade an abortive atternspt to examine 
a fraginent of cobweb-like lace. 

Nothing but staring at the ormolu time- 
Piece seemed tosnbdue ber restlessness, 


But when the hour was proclaimed by 
five silvery clhitnes, her | npatience Lbecaine 
usofferable. : 

Fis k 2? whe ight pacing ¢ 
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was I so easily iniposed up °’ Halfa doz 
en nen shall go there to-nu.orrow, andIw 
not leave the place Ull iny ring ms found ; 
crlI will bave the town-crier to offer one 
hundred pounds as a rr ward for its recoy- 
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ery. My poor hosband's dying gift is not 
to be despaired of without an effort ! The 


precious gem, the lovely sapphire that once | 


| graced the royal person of Marie Antoinette, 


ne 





Queen of France and daughter of the Em- 
Maria Theresa, is not to be lightly 


Temes 
se ' Post! Ob, to lose it would drive me 
mad !"" 
She rang a bell violently, ana a maid ap- 
ared, 


“Has the woman ,ot Gome yet?" demand- 
od the mistress, sharply. 

“No, maa.” 

“Remember what T told you. 
her walling one lostant when 
comes, but show her up here,”’ 


Don't 
she 


' 
The shades of night tad displaced the lin- 


wering «pring twilight. 


The tre still burned brightly and the gas | 


was lit. 

A knock was beard at the 
door,and Veg Lindsay was quickly ushered 
In. 

Her dingy forty stood in 
against a rich backyround 
gilding. 

She seomed blinded and bewildered by 
the sudden transition from cold and = dark- 
ness to waruith and light. 

She quietly nodded an 
Mrs. atiaiennta? eager 
calinly began to disgorge irom 


highest relief 
ol mirrors and 


affirtnative to 
question, and 
the depths 


of aimysterious inner pocket a number of | 
ware | 


tniscellaneous ¢rticles, ainong which 
thimtbles and bairpins and bits of broken 
toys. 

Something tightly serewed upin a pieve 
of dirty newspaper was at lenuth produced 
which, its vovering being slowly and awak- 
wardiv unscrewed by Pey’s benumblec 
hands, divulged the ring with its treasured 
sapphire to the lady's delighted view, 


Yes, despite ith inisadventure, there was 


| the yew, glittering in undimuneéed cerulean 





loveliness, 

Peg felt overpowered by the profuse 
thanks and expressions of gratitude show- 
ered upon her. 


“This is a stall reward for the very great | 


service you have rendered me," said Mrs, 
Majoribanks, presenting a sovereign, But 
you can let it suffice in the meantime.” 

“Thank you,tmum,” said Pey, in a hoarse 
voice, and speaking for the first tine since 
herentrance. “Tt was gay near the last 
shovelfu’, an’ I yied ita dight or twae on 
ina jacket. I did ma best——" 

‘001 vracious! You are as hoarse as a 
raven! You must be perishing with cold! 
Here is something for you.” 

A glass of wine was poured out, aud Peg 
drank it slowly. 

‘That pits a heat in ane,” she said, ‘Gin 
it please you, mum, whicb is the way oot ?”’ 

“Before vou yo you inust give me your 
address, and vou will get some hot dinner 
in the kitchen. 1 wiil give the order. You 
have done ne # great service, and you may 
rest assured IT will not forget it.”’ 

Mrs.Majoribanks did not forget. Parhaps 
sone twinge of compunction tor thought- 
lessly tompting the poor woman to the bit- 
terly cold exposure served to induce her to 
makesome reparation. She found Peg in 
bed when she went to see her two days 
after. 

A severe rheumatic attack, and a cruelly 
persistent cough, has prostrated her com- 
pletely. Her room was wretchedly poor, 
cold, tireless, and comfortless, 

The barest necessaries of life were want- 
ing; for the sovereign had been handed 
over to an extortionate landlord. 

“Is there nothing for vou to 
house 7" asked Mrs, Majoribanks, in sur- 
prise. 

‘“TVere’s only a wee pickle tea in the 
press, num, A moose night break its leg 
there, but it couldna break its fast.”’ 

Peg's vernacular had an unpleasantly 
gris humor that was indeed a change trom 
the painfully plausible Irish that Mra, Ma- 
joribanks was accustomed to hear on her 
Ladv Bountiful errands, 

The parish doctor happewed to call, and 
the case was plainly stated—there was no 
hope of recovery. 

Then began what) the people ot Borden- 
bolin termed Peg Lindsay's luck. Mrs, 
MajoriSanks did everyihing in ber power, 
A nurse was bired; fuel and blankets were 
supplied ; soup and jellies, fruit aud wine, 
were sent daily. 

Peg knew she was dying, and her only 
anxiety was about her grandson, Jock, 

“Have no tear, Peg,’ said Mrs. Majori- 
banks; “I promise to look after bin, 
When be is old enough, Mr. Burnet, the 
grocer, says he will take hiin as an appren- 
tice.”’ 

One night, aftera long fit of coughing had 
exhausted the invalid, little Jock sat down 
to read achapter from his grandmother's 
old Bible. They were alone in the room. 

“D'ye ken, Jock,” said Peg softly, “iaiyv 
pains hae gone away. | feel perfectiv at 
rest. Yewaufleaye bea guid bairn, Jock, 
au’ ave thankin’ tothe lady that’s been sae 
kind to you an@ me, 
world now.” 

Tears were in the boy 'seves, 
answer, but began to read in 
voice carefully tracing cach 
dingy littie forefinuer, So» engrossed was 
he that he did net observe the almost noise. 
less entrance olf Mrs, Majorilmanks, 

The weary Spirit that bad been rudely 
tossed on life's storiny seas was fast nearing 


4 tremulous 


la peaceful haven; tie end of the dreary pi 
wrimage had begun. 
A siniled plaved s von Pew's lina, 
4 pleased express ni! “ ‘ 
en ircs AS “w Is 
rt mrycl percitaine { se unt nae 
that labor and as wavv laden, and | wili 


give you reset. 
“Granny, su! Jock, looking up, ‘are ye 


wakin *” 


“Nou, bi pour ¢chiid,”’ said Mrs, M J Ti- 


drawing room | 


eatin the! 


J'in no lang for this | 
He did not | 


line With the | 
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banks stepping forward; “your grandimoth- 


er died while you were reading.” 
The boy knelt down by the bedside, 


weeping bitterly. 
Pex Lindsay's luck bad indeed come! 
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Near, Yet Far. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 














ICK FELLOWES flung himself back 
| ) against the trail door-post of the suim- 

imer-house till the airy building rock- 
ed bo its foundations, 

“Say only one kind word, Stella!” he 
| beyuwed, looking very white and burt. “My 
love nay not seem much to you, but at 
least it's the best I’ve got to give.” 

Stella Howard, sitting sweet and calm in 
| her white gown and pearls, balt glanced to- 
| wards ber limpetuens lover, then dropped 
| her blue eyes again with a suspicion of a 
dainty shudder. 

Dick's hands were 80 very big and red, 
and his evening dress looked as if it came 
| out of the ark. 





Of course Le was very good and nice, and 

| Stella didn’t-mind his clumsy little atten- 

tions ve ben no one more interesting was at 

| hand; but te be made love to by a big,awk- 

ward, young civil engineer, working on the 

new raiiway line!—a creature who couldn’t 

| sing, or play billiards-. who entered a room 

| like a wandering elephant, and was forever 

buried in diagrains and calculations,instead 
of talking society chatter ! 

Stelia could not help teeling it a decided 
| liberty on Dick Feliowes’ part to imagine 
| hiwselt entitled tolove Colonel Howard's 
| only daughter, and she heartily wished she 

had never suggested his being asked to din- 
| ner—at which be had overturned a glasa of 
| Chablis over her new lace flounces—or con- 
sented to show him the gardens in the soft 
sunset glow of that June evening. 

“I don't Know what to say,”’ she said,try- 
ing nottoshow her disdain too plainly. 
| I’ve told you it isn’t the least use, Mr. 
Fellowes; your life and tnine are poles apart; 
we can’t inake them meet. L’in very sorry 
you should be pained. Try to forget it all.” 

“Forget !" echoed Fellowes, the blood 
rushing to his temples, “No, that’s not 
likely. I tell you, while you live no 
fellow will love you as I havedone. Good- 
bye, Stella; Ican’t stand any nore. Heaven 
bless you, for all you are so cruel !”’ and he 
was out of sight down the garden path 
belore Stella could bave stopped hii, even 
had she wished. 

What curiously abrupt manners be had, 
she thought, as she made her way back to 
the drawing-room through the heavy 
scented roses to sing the song Captain 
Thurlow had begged for in a whisper as she 
left the table. 

How odd to go without bidding her father 
good-bye ! and he was leaving Churlstone 
| the next day, she kuew. 

Captain Thurlow’s polished courtliness 
was a positive relief atter such behavior,and 
as he turned the pages of the ‘Bohemian 
Girl,’ and murmured compliments into 
Stella's well-pleased ear, Dick Fellowes 
and his wooing faded from ber inind like a 
disagreeable dreatn. 

Only once did sbe hear his name in the 
two years that followed, and that was in 
counection with the scheme of some pro- 
posed Government works, and he was 
called “Mr. Fellowes, the well-known and 
rising engineer.’ Dick rising! Dick fa- 
nous! Stella was sensible of a little shock 
of intense wonder. 

But there was very little time for any 
thought of the vcutside world after that. 
Colonel Howara died in) Afghanistan, and 
Stella tound herself a penniless orphan, de- 
pendent on the distant relations with whom 
she was living. 

Even in all her sorrow and despair there 
was a little ray of comfortin the thought of 
Captain Thurlow. Surely there was one 
| strony ari and brave beart that would not 
! fail her. 

But Captain Thurlow was endowed with 
a knowleage of the world, which made bim 
keenly aware of the nice difference between 
Miss Howard the daughter of his reputedly 
wealthy evlonel, and Miss Howard the pen- 
niless orphan. 

His engayement toa Lancashire manu- 
facturer’s daughter wasiu all the society 
papers within a fortnight; and as Stella 
tried to crush out the mortification and re- 
sentment from ber heart, which seemed 
full of overflowing, there sounded in her 
ears, as if it were a prophecy, Dick Fel- 
lowes’ parting words, “No ove will ever 
love you as I have done,” 

Was it all the perversity of a woman's na- 
ture that imade Stella's memory dwell so 
often and so kindly on the memory of 
that Wooing as Lhe line went on, 

In the old days life bad held so much love 
for herthat Dick’s seemed athing little 
worth the having: now that she was that 
lonely thing, a governess in other people's 
houses, she wondered how sls could have 
despised any love so honest and so true,and 
her recoliection of clumsy Diek grew to be 
avery kind and gentle one, 

Not that her lot was as bard as many ; in- 











decd, the Beuchers were very kind to her. 
Her puis were good and affectionate, 
With the careless affection of children ; she 


had plenty to eat and drink, and nothing to 
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garden-party, when the little girle burst in 
upon her in wild excitemer:t. 

“Oh, Miss Howard! only think!” they 
cried—“‘Sir Ricnie is coming—our own dear 
Sir Richie! Isn't i lovely?” and they 
gainbolled about her like frisky kittens, 

“And who may Sir Richie be ?”’ inquired 
Miss Howard coinpovedly, directing her en. 


ery 

“Not know our Sir Richie ? Why, every. 
body knows him! He plays tenuis with us 
aid rows us un the lake, and buys us do! /|s! 
Fancy, mainma ! Miss Howard don’t know 
ourdarling Richie!" 

“Miss Howard has been out of society for 
so long,” responded Mrs. Boucher, tnore 
sedately, “that there isan excuse for her 
not knowing at least the naine of Sir 
Richard Fellowes,” . 

The pen rolled onthe newly-addressed 
envelopes, and ruined two, 

“Sir Richard Fellowes!” 
Howard vould asp out. ‘ 

“Yes, the great inventor and civil engi- 
neer. He had his baronetey conferred a 
few morth'sago, when he finished the great 
railway line to Thibet; and he’s just Tenn 
stopping at Osborne, Is it ible you've 
never heard hisname? Why, he was one 
of the lions of last season—young, rich, and 
the fashion, I'm lucky to get bim here 
even for a flying visit, but my husband 
and he are old friends, and he’s wonder. 
fully fond of the chicks. Can you never 
have heard of him, really ?”’ 

“I[—I met bim years ago, I reinember,"’ 
Stella just .nanaged to falter. 

“Then people would think you fortunate 
However I tear you woun’t have much 
chance to renew your old uaintance; Sir 
Rice, as the children call him, is such an 
object of attention from both debutantes 
and chaperones. He's one of the great partis 
of the year.”’ 

And Mrs. Boucher laughed a little good- 
natured laugh. 

Gladly—gladly would Stella have hidden 
herwe:f away in her distant school-room that 
night, and pleaded neuralgia, or any other 
synonym for an aching heart, rather than 
enter the crowded drawing-room, whence 
the soft flow of voices and laughter floated 
outfromthe open windows over to her 
own roow in the wing. 

But Mrs. Boucher’ had told her they 
would want some singing, and governesses 
inust not indulge their feelings when other 
people's entertainment is at stake. 

Stella’s heart seemed beating in her ears 
as she entered the great érawinn-renm be- 
hind a tray of coffee-caps, and hid herself 
in asheltered corner near the piano. 

At first she could see nothing clearly, the 
rose-shaded lainps threw so dim a if lt; 
then she grew aware of a group of smiling, 
interested people, all bestowing their most 
gracious smiies and attention or a tall tig- 
ure in their midst. 

Could that be Dick Fellowes—that broad- 
shouldered inan,with the long brown mou- 
stache and close-cropped curly head, who 
moved and looked and spoke like a man 
easily confident of hisown powers,and used 
to succeed and please ? 

Stella thought of the ill-fitting garmonts 
of old days as she noticed the sharply cut 
of lis coat-collar and the grace of self-pos- 
session in Sir Richie's every move- 
ment 

Dick bad red hands and big boots, and 
suggested a bull in a china-shop. Was there 
soine inistake, after all? 

A moment, and then he raised his head, 
and she caught the old merry simile and the 
flash of the quick grev eyes; and, half 
blinded and bewildered with the rush of 
recollection, Stellainade Ler way to the 
piano, in obedience to Mrs. Boucher’s nod 
and sinile. 

Why had Mrs. Boucher asked herto sing 
“Golden Days’’? 

It was Dick’s favorite song long ayo, and 
Stella felt as if it would choke her. 

Her voice shook so that Mrs. Boucher’s 
guests thought their hostess bad a good deal 
over-praised her governess’s style, and a 
Miss Verney near by remarked to Sir Rich- 
ard Fellowes that sne did not admire that 
tremolo kind of manver 90 wavy girls af 
fected. 


was all Miss 


**Ah for the days beyond recalling! 
Ah, for the goldeu days!" 


sang Stella, with something that was like a 
sob—so like, that she pulled herself up 
sharply, and felt as if she had fallen tor ever 
in ber own respect. 

As she rose from the piano-stool, her eyes 
a those of Sir Richie standing close to her 
side. 

There was nothing beyond the most casual 
recognition in the sligbt bow on both sides, 
and then Stella got away somehow to her 
own quarters to find vent for the passionate 
flow of tears which overcaine all her selt- 
co.itrol. 

Next day wasto be the grand yarden- 
party. Miss Howard was supposed to be 
unostentatiously in the background, dress- 
ed in her best, to keep a supervision over 
her tittle pupils, 

Ethel and Maudie, wild with delight, 
hastened her out to the tennis-lawn long 
velore anyone could possibly be expected 
to arrive. ; 

“Just one little game betore people come, 
to try the yround, Miss Howard,"’ they 
begged. “You know we mayn't play when 
alithe grown-ups are here, and we do so 
want a little tiny game."' 

Miss Howard, mindful of her best creain 
gown an the difficulties of tenuis when com- 
Dined with a plumed hat aid bg gloves 
vainly endeavored to escape, 

“Only a little scrap of play,’’ they said. 
you kaow you can’t retuse.” ~ 

A - Stella was forced to laugh aud 
yield, 

So that was the picture that netthe eyes 
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ot the idle gentleman who sauntered down 
the shrubbery path among the fragrant 
syringas, and turned the oorner by the ter- 
race ste girl's figure in a creamy gown 
vivid in the bot sun against the green hedge 
ana the trees behind ; ashady hat, which | 
threw into rolief the crisp bronze bair and 
the soft flush on her cheeks; a racquet 

aloft, and a flutter of white-winyed 
pigeons towards the dark blue sky. He 
stopped short as if spelli-bound. 

“Oh, Sir Ricoie!’’ shrieked the children ; 
“you're justin time! Come along, and 
barea game with Miss Howard—do, do!" 

Stella turned with a violent start; the rac- 
quet slipped trom her gloved hand, and 
struck her left wrist a violent biow. The 
vain turned her faint and giddy, and she 
felt herself grow white to her a lips, 

“No, no, young women,” he heard the 
voice that was so like, yetso unlike, the 
voice of old days say—Miss Howard won't 
play with me—she never would.” 

Then, with asudden change from the 
laughing tone— 

“Have you burt yourarm? I’m afraid I 
startied you;” and he came forward very 
hastily. 

But Stella drew away as he approached. 
“Nothing—it’s nothing,’’ she d, almost 
crossly. “Pray don’t trouble;” and, as a 
stream or gaily-dressed peuple emerged 
from the conservatory door, and began to 
spread themselves over the terrace an. ap- 

»a0h the Jawn, Stella actually turned and 

ed into the shrubbery. 

She had reached the fountain by the 
statue of the dancing faun before she was 
overtaken. 

“Pardon me,”’ said her pursuer, in a tone 
that was certainly not Dick’s—it was too 
commanding. “I don't want to contradict 
you, bat I can’t believe it is nothing;” and 
in another moment the little bruised wrist, 
trom which she had stripped the glove, was 
in Sir Richbie’s firm, light grasp, and Stella 
meekly surrendered. 

“Sit down here,”’ was the next order; and 
she found herself placed on the mossy step 
of the ruined fountain, while, with quick 
deft tingers, Sir Richie dipped his bandker- 
chief in the cool, clear water, aud bound it 
roaud the slender wrist. 

Could it be Dick ? Wasn’t it all a mock- 
ing dream? Stellacould only hope with 





all her might that the awakening might be | 
long delayed. 

Tne splash of the waterin theold stone 
basin, and the mysterious whisper of the 
— overhead, were the only sounds that | 

roke the suinmer stillness. 

The tennis-lawn was too far oft for them | 
to bear the merry players ; they were quite 
alone. Did Dick remem>er the jast time | 
they had been alone together? He came 
and satdown on the broken step by her 
side. 

“Stella,’’ he said, low and gravely, ‘do 
you shrink from me still? Afterall the 
years that I have been working and toiling | 





to be worthier of you, amI nonearer the 
gaol than when we last parted? Must I 
ask in vain, as I did then, for the very least 
little kind word !”’ 

Nota movement, not a sound, trom the 
shrinking tigure at his side. His face grew 
graver still, and he bit his lip. 

“Am I to go away, then ?”’ he asked. 

Still no answer. With a sudden inipulse 
Sir Richie stooped and peered under the 
= hat which hid her face froin him. 

“What ! crying, Stelia!’’ He wason his 
knees beside her on the green moss. “Have 
I made you cry? Mydarling! my own 


He wastrying to take her in his arms,but 
she struggled to free herself. 

“Ab, Dick!’ she murmured brokenly, 
“I told vou once our lives were poles apart; 
it was false then, but it has coine true.”’ 

“If it had, which I deny,” he saia, ‘the 
relative positions would be the same. You 
are, as you have always been,a world above 
me in all things. But lovecan bridge any 
gulf, Stella; won’t you let ine try? It's 
iny trade, you know.”’ 

And then she struggled no longer. 

*Dick,’”’ she whispered, by-and-by, when 
conversation had bad time to become atritie 
less absorbing, “do you remember what 
you said that nigbt at Churistone? You 
told me no man would ever love ine as you 
had done. I did believe it then, but I 
know you were right now.”’ 

“Did 1 say that?’’ he asked, laughing. 
“Well, yes; I was right, I daresay—ouly I 

ut it in the wrong tense. What 1 should 

ave said was, not ‘as I have done,’ but ‘as 
I do, and as] shallever keepon doing «as 
long as the world shall last.’ And that 
would bave been truer atill, ny guiding 
Star ; suv let it stand like that for the fu- 
ture,.”’ 

And that point was settled, once and for 
always. 





Was It Folly ? 


BY HENRY FRITH. 











LARE VERNON in the pride of her | 


youth and beauty was not only cne of | 


! 
i c ras going. 

Weelioxt pep enema Rod nen = k Ten a later she swept into her | Is this explanation salisiactory ?"’ they covered halted Watts Cisat dead shot—W ar 
proud old race of which Clare Vernon was | faster sister’s presence like «a beautiful | ‘Satisfactory ? ners sale cure wh ch. dr wu proiptly, al- 
grandest and proudest. Vision. m j With ome glad, happy cry she flung her " avs tikes the pre v. tis it ens true 

Her face was Grecian In its outlines—lofty She flung herself into a low willow chair | artns about bis neck and buried her tace on tia TatT rea i tuis enemy wore 
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Her hair was like a heavy rift of wover 5 Ie é acdla e ye beneath the Warwickshire skies " ‘ 
ebony, her eyes deep and dusk. aris weed. 4 

Truly tate and fortune had been kind ‘ Wa " 4 - + - rs ‘ = 
her, and given her more than ber siare t " ~ ld | r la a A man's fo was atriu ‘ k. 
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ther had been a Vernon, and when she | them. 7 | ONLY ten tunes were known in New Eng- We wn lenn ouver il by that weneremel v 
died old Rupert Vernon, Irene’s grandsire, | ‘Clare, Irene said at last, ‘this ia a fatal | land in the Nr uluety vears, s.coussful “dead snot,”"— syne News « | 
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adopted her as he had done Clare, for she 
Wagan orphan, 
And then, when Clare was twenty-four, 


folly—a fatal mistake. How will—leow can | 
itend ?"* 
She did not anewer, but Irene knew that 


he die, leaving his enormous wealth to the | she had beard her spenk by the way the 


two girls, and they buried biim in the faimi- 
ly vault where all the Vernons were sil 
ing, forgetful of their honor and cheir 
pride, 

tis death occurred in the early spring, 
before the soit breezes began their chanting 


| 


amid the trees, and when the suimimer’s sun | 


beyan to oo the sky with its lurid erin- 
hon, and 

the two orphans decided to leave their 
town-house, and went far away to leafy 
Warwickshire. 

Stiverbrook, as they called the town,oon- 
tained scarcely more than «a bundred houses 
tue handsomest of which was a Gothic 
structure situated directly opposite their 
present home. 

It was the property of Mrs. Warton, the 
late physician's widow, who resided there 
with her two sons, the eldest, Hilton, a sort 
of a literary recluse, ar ainateur artist and 
an embryo astronomer, and the younger, 
Reginald, a physician, supplying the va- 
cancy his father’s death had made. 

Iie was a graduate of Loudon, and a 
strikingly handsome man. 

The last was Ciare’s addition to the infor- 
mation their hostess gave them, but where 
and how she saw hiin we do not know, but 
we have reason to believe she stood in the 
yard unsheltered from the rain for a pur- 
— and that purpose to become Keginald 

Varton’s patient. 

If our suspicions were correct her ruse 
was e:ninently successful, for the next 
morning she was unable to leave her room 
and he was sent for and came. 

Irene surveyed him as though she had 
been a connoisseur, and found hii tall and 
well formed, his face bandsoine,and crown- 
ed by gold-darted brown hair and lighted 
by large bronze-brown eyes. 

He pronounced her suffering from a se- 
vere cold, which unlessattended to, might 
terminate in bronchial affection. 

“Remain with her as imuch as possible, 
Miss Melton,”’ he said, after he had finished 
his call and stvod in the parlor ready to de- 
part, “and I will call again this evening.” 

She laughed heartily alter he bad gone— 
so heartily, in fact, that the echo of her 
mirth must have reached his ears, for he re- 
turned to ask if she had called, but she had 
not, and so they parted, and that evening, 
true to his proinise he called. 

But possibly Clare thougbt her soft silks 


/ and creamy laces more becoming than her 


loose wrapper, for she arose iate in the 
afternoon, aud dressed herself in a deep 
emerald silk, and received him when he 
caine, 

What between thein Irene never 
knew, but he stayed until alter ten, and 
when at lasthe did go, she accompanied 
him to the gate. 

Think of it—went down the narrow rose- 
bordered path with the lowly country phy- 
scian! 

She, that proud, regal woman, through 
whose veins the bluest blood in England 
was flowirg,Clare Vernon—she whom men 
had heretotore loved and worshipped tram 
altar. 

She was strangely silent that night, and 
Irene did not seek her contidence. 

The tollowing day the orphans had an- 
other caller in the person of Mrs. Warton, 
Dr. Reginald’s mother. 

Tnuey found ber bright, chatty, and pleas- 
ant, greatly superior to her neighbors, She 
brought Clare several books whieh she 
thought they would like. 

They were her son's favorites, and she 
believed their tastes were somewhat alike. 

Ciare read them through, and voted 
them spiendid, while Irene began then, 
and gave thein up in despair. 

They were dry and metaphysical,and that 
kind of fiction she hated. 

Clare read them, returned thern, and bor- 
rowed more, and each time she went across 
the road Reginald Warwn brougut her 
home, 

At first Irene did not understand, did not 
dreain that she could love lim, but at last 
her eyes were opened. 

She saw it all, and trembled for her—for 
them both. 

She was bighborn, he was lowlv ; surely 
this strange courtship would prove a fatal 
fo! ly. 

She stood upon a high pedestal, he was 
inthe dust. Would she, could she go 
down to,bis level, or Lift bimn up to hers ? 

Irene watched them closely, noted the 
giad, happy light that rested upon her face 
when he was vear,and saw it die away 
when he was gone. 

The crowning traitof the Vernons was 

ride, and Clare bad inore than her share, 

Vould her pride trample her heart's great 

love beneath the golden sceptre of that love? 
These were the questions that inade Irene 
tremble for ber safety, and .o them no 
answer came. 

One night Irene sat up for him to go, and 
her to come. She tneantto sound her on 
that subject and see as well as she could 
how it would end. At last ber sott silks 
swept unbeeded over the stony path.and he 


rom respect to their dead relative | 





eoler faded from ber tace, by the soit, sul 
light that sprang inte and melluwed the 
giorioas lustre of ber eyes. 

The battle was waging—the battle between 
pride and love. 

“How will ittend ?" Shelooked at Irene | 
for a seeond, and t.en wenton. “It need 
never end. Irene, do you know I should 
be happy bere—in this farmhouse tor ever 
—Wwere my path in life strewn with Kegi- 
nalid's lasting love."’ 

The pride failen—the heart was free. | 

“Has heever svokeu w you ol love?’’ 
Irene questioned. 

“Never.” 

She turned her face away, and peered out 
into the darkness, Sue did notspeak again 
that night ; perhaps she was listening to her 
heart. Heaven knows, 

Early the next morning she went across 
the road to borrow a book; Dr. Warton was | 
not at home, and Mra Warton returned 
with herto spend the morning with the 
giria, 

They were all standing beside tie little 
old-fashioned window when Reyginald's car- 
rizg9, containing himself and a faiz-faced 
girl, came rounda curve in the road, 

“W ho is that girl ?"’ demanded Clare iim- 
pericualy. 

Mra. Warton adjusted ber glisses anil 
went close to the window. 

*<jood ness gracious !"’ she gasped. 
Mirmam Wide.” 

“And whois Miriain Wylde ?”’ 

*You see, she lives in Silverbrook,and I | 
suppose Kegy drove over there for her this | 
n.orning. She's tomarry iny sonin No 
vember. You must excuse me. Good 
morning.” 

A mowent later she was gone and it) wa: 
well. . 

White and stricken Clare lay upon the 
floor, while Irene was «uimb with horror. 
Her son's prouised wite, Miriaunn Wylde's 
betrothed ! 

“Take me tomy room,” Clare moaned, 
“where I can hide my misery and my 
shaine.”’ 

Irene took her in her arms and bore her 
to ber room and laid her upon the bed. Sie 
turned her face, lighted by the wild, dusky 
eyes, towards the wall, and lay like a lile- 
less piece of clay. 

She had loved, and that love bad been 
scorned, and shea Vernon. Surely that 
love had been a fair woman's folly—a_ fair 
wo:nan’s mistake. 

Irene threw hersels upon the = floor, 
acarcely daring to look at the silent fori | 
upon the bed, aud prayed tor mercy and | 
fur peace, 

She knew she was burying her love in 
toe grave of her broken heart—building an 
unsurmountable barrier about it—a barrier 
formed by her pride. 

Irene trembled for her reason. Clare 
Vernon had loved as none save women of 
deep and passionate natures could, aud she 
had lost her all. 

The suntiyht began to gild the western 
sky: itsank deeper and deeper, until the 
lam golden dart shot quivering across thu 
earth, and died behind the hilis, Then she 
ruge from the bed, ber face calin, yet swept 
by the storin of contending emotions tbat 
had shook her soul. 

“[ am going home, 
And her word was law. 

Irene’s dresses were thrown hurriedly in- | 
to the trunks,which were strapped and cord. 
ed, and had them carried downstairs, 

By this time Clare had uivested berself 
of ber neglige of cherry silk and dove ool- 
ored cashinere, and was arrayed in a suit of 
beavv black. 

“My heart is dead," she said, “and 1 will 
mourn it.” 

The train did not leave until nineo’clock; 
it was seven now. They went down into 
the parlor, and sat down to await the hand 
of time and fate. Clare did not speak again. | 
She sat at Irene’s feet, ber bead pillowed in | 


“It is 








she said, stoply. 


| her lap. 
| Suddenly a step sounded upon the stony 


path; a step they both knew weil, Clare 
sprang up and stood before the door like an 
enraged queen when Reginald Warton 
entered. 

“What's the matter, ladies?’’ Le cried, as 
he looked at their trunks. “Surely you—”’ 

But Clare stopped him, 

«Do not ask any questions, Allow ine to 
pass, please,’’ she said, hauglitily. 

“I donot understand,’’ be said, at last. 
“Miss Melton, what does this tnean 7"’ 

Irene looked at them, but her tongue was 








| are the only woman I ever loved. 


paraiyard. She was speechless, 

“] beg vou will explain,’”’ he spoke again, | 
“When I left home tows evening I boped to | 
ask Clare to be my wile, Clare, I love vou 

“Stay !'’ she cried, tiercely. ‘Do not ut- 
ter those words again. To one woman ai- | 
one should they be whispered, and you | 
have uttered them to her. 

“To whom?’ 

“Miriain W ylide.”’ 

“It is false,” he answered, .‘*Clare, you 
Miriam 
W vide is to be my brotber Hilton's bride. 


| Stony despair, malher--turn 


| and he \utubled, 


THE TUG OF WORK. 

In sunmbine or shower, fog ‘or 
weather, the 
wharves of 
every tmorning thronged by crowds of 
eager, aD XIOUSs tem, str ing, nay in 
nanny cases fighting like wild beasts, to ob- 
tain work within the As the hour 
draws near for the ringing of the great bell 
announcing the commencement of work, a 
crowd of offen a couple of thousand of men 
press around the principal entrance of the 
Lannion Docks, and as the big gates swing 
slowly open, the moghty masmof buimanity 
rushes forward like an overwhelming flo«i 
to the chain-barrier where the superintend|- 
ent gives out the metal tekens entitling the 
holder to employment within. 

Of course be shows preierence to those 
previously employed, but there is always 
the chance of obtaining a ticket, and the 
nen strive to cluteh ome of the preciius 
talixinans with intense and mute eager- 
ness, ‘They push and jostle and strugy'e, 
leaping on each other's sheulders, anid 
fighting and wrestling In the mad rush like 
famishing aniiuals rather thau human be. 
Ings. “The tees desperate deterusiation is 
Written on every face, amd there is siall 
thought in the mind of anv man of that 
surging crowd for any tout beivmel f. 
For work means kxxt—peor and scanty, ne 


fair 
approaches t» the docks 
the metropolis are 


ome 


| doubt, but still something vs keep the ter- 


rible woll tromthe dear, Falure megus 
Selni-Slarvalion oF worse. 

But of the crowds who struggle and fight 
at the yates, frequentivy mot more than onpe- 
third are selected, and Ube remainder, bear- 
ing theirsad fate with 2s mench philos:piical 
fortitude as they can muster—perbape it’ is 
discousolately 
aWay, solne Lo seek work at other places 
which open later, and «thems Lo wait lor a 
“call? which may occur at any tune during 
the day. 

Thus a Visitor strolling through the fine 
docks and admirnygs the shipping and = iin- 
tinense quantities of mercsandime piled on 
every hand, is suddenly arrested vy the 
Strange sight of a sea of white, anxious 
faces pressing wistlully against the bars of 
aside entrance. Yea, men are still waiting 
there for any call of laborers that may come 


duringthe day. And presently, as you 
wait, the superintendent appears, and 
crjes— 


“One man Wanted!" 

Instantly all the watebers spring up like 
caged animals when food is brougit them, 
yelling, shouting, and extending hands, 
‘They leap on eace other's backs and clam- 
ber up to the top-msegt rails: and ail this 
teverish excitement iste obtain one little 
inetal tickel—perhaps for one hour's work, 
entitling the owner to fivepence or #1 pence 
ut most! 

One out of the large namber receives the 
ticket, aprarentiy by chance rather than by 
any other inanner of selection, and then 
the noise sulsides andthe men wait on, 
patient, dogyed, hungry-eyed, as belure, 

Alt another Uime a call will come for two 
menu, aud the same seene will cccur again, 
and soon U) rougbout the day. But of the 
great numbers who crowd Use gales in their 
desperate struggle te obtan employment, 
only a Very few oemparatively can ever be 
engaged, One inevery tiree or four ap- 
pear to be the average vuusber whe obtain 
WOTR,. 

————_—_— c <— - 

“To tneet the requirements of a classic 
figure,” says a well-Known writer, ‘a ladv 
should be Steet 4% tuecbes tall, 32) inches 
bust measure, 24 inches waist, 9 inches from 
arinpit to waist, long arms aud neck. A 
queenly Woman, however, should be 5 feet 
5 inches tall, 31 inches about the bast, 214 
inches about the waist, 35 over the hips, 11’, 
inches around the ballof tue arimn,6', inches 
around the wrist, Her hands and feet 
should not be toe sraall.’’ 

—= © —<—- - 

A TEXAS Judge is accused of plagiarizing 
part of Washington's Farewell Address, 
aud delivering mM tothe deeply impressed 
county Bar as his valedict ory. 

_— - << - 
What Sporting Men Keily On. 

Wien Lewis KR. Kedar nd tie South Car- 
olina noonshiner, oernered, after for eizht 
years eluding the government officials, was 
asked to surremder, be excilanned : 

“Never, to men whe fire at my back!" 

fJefore he was taken, five tullets had 
gone clear through Linn, but strange to re- 
jate, he got weil, iuthe lands of a rude 
back wools nurse.’ 

By the way, if tearfeld bhai been in the 
hands of a4 back we«ets nurse, be tight 
have lived. A beap of volunteer testiinony 
ayainst the pilalliGelty oof the plysicuns 
has been accumulating of late, and people 
are encouraged to@s their own ductoring 
more and mere, It ischeaper and quite as 
Curtain. 

selore Detective Curtin of Buffalo caught 
Tom Ballard be “eovered’ bin with bis 
revolver. Town saw tue pint and tuinbied. 

Joe Goss was “oovered” afew weeks ago 
and s» dvi Dan Mace. 
With that drenied 
But thev simuld 
firs. They 
mend the weouster had 


Death ‘‘fetehed ‘ea’ 
Weapon—kiiney disease. 
have teen lively drawn 


could easily Lave «mar 


mtecd 
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‘Wur Young Folks. 


TSALY SHALL RISE. 





BY mA. B. 





The stars are op ineing their threads, 

Amd t%« cheeds are the duct that firs . 
Awd the seme are @earing them up 

For the time when the sleepers shal! rise. 


The «ese tf wesic redia, 
Awt gems ore teretng to eves: 
Am! Ube Urews are gathering souls 
Foe the time @ bee the slice pers shall rise. 


The eregers are learning to emilr, 
Awt laughter te giean the sighs. 
Bere ae? ert the care ant the emile, 
Poe the gay when the sleepers shall rise 


( the Gees ged the moth and the daisr red, 





The le b+ ae¢ ibe glimmer’ and fiw. 
The lilees cet eperte e+ aud dally bread, 
Lat "he eee 
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PLAVING tT WAX-WORKS. 


ea that nobody knows! 





BY VERA SINGLETON 





FE most bave wax-works vrnizht,”’ 
sab? Filate Bobonthe morning of 
her barthday party. ‘Cook has proim- 

ised me the pew tn saucepan.” 
“All ryht!” Keb aad. “Kut what are 
wetodo® Have weto melt a lot of wax 


firee? [he you put wax in the sauce- 
pen? 

“~“ne’ Lam geingto put your head 
in the saerepen. See-——bere is iny list of 
figures.” 

And Pliatesk a ecrittvied paper out of the 
litte drawer. j 

“You are to te a wax-work figure—a 


@vitier mo arrmeer.”” 

“Wits ater pt on my head?” gasped Kol 
understanding =t last. 

“Yen aent ila “And Tommy Tuppts 
to be Henry the Eighth—he is tat, you 
hoow. And Bertie Kinks has a big fore- 
head and Oog eves, that is all that is wanted 
te be Shakepeare. Mary Hinks is to betire 
(Queen of Sots” 

“Well, where are we to get all the dress | 
ing up? 

“The arer ¢ wall in the” kitehen,”’ said | 
Fila, peveemgeiv. “The kings and queens 
ean be drewwetoutof Aunt Marv'’s ward. | 
robe amd the teg old trunk in the tox-room, 
I can get Aant Mary's heap of ostrich feath- 
ere that are te go te the dyver's,”’ 

“Aad grandpapa’s dressing-gown,”’ said 
Beb > “ot weuld make orange and red core- 
nattien rete Let us be quick.” 

The play-room door was kept closed all | 
dar. 

(} course the grown-up folk knew that | 
some fourm was in preparation, but tnev were 
tins @ epeeferatoa be ask questions, 

(irandemanma, at aturn of the staircase, | 
nearly «st foun fat with the shock when 
she came upem Ella, laden with tin) cans 
and seothere in aish-covers, all clashing 
Itke a bardware stall on a very windy 
dar. 

“Dear, dear, child! what are you do- 
ing °° 

Oh? fom"? ask questions, grandimarmina, 
or I shall amble duwn.” 

And opstars all the dish-covers fled, bat 
tering amd clattering, with the little pair of | 
legs under ther. 


‘ind the | 


The bewseusaid oould not 
brow panne. 
Hat the witches ron away with all the | 


Orcwpn-sticks te take a ride in the sky? And | 
as for gramipapa, net ontiv had he jost his 
gorgeous dressing-gown and his old garden | 
hat, bot when be land down his suuff-box 
for a moment ou Lhe table, it disappeared as 
if byw cmagee. | 

Upstairs in the play-reom, Bob = had | 
everything ready for the Wax-werk Saow, | 
He bad built and covereda long platform, 
only the height of astep all along one side | 
of the roerm, for the figures to stand on, and 
he had cleared tue tables and chairs into 
corners. 

In the evening. when the dining-roomn 
was fall of a merry crowd of giris and boys 
Elia beckoned t one and another to come 
outand upstairs, and sealiag away, singly, 
to be told the secret, a duzenor more were 
hardle untesed. 

Ther bad all gone to the plav-room, and 
there Bob was tossing over the heaps of cow 
turmes, while BF. ia directed bow the figures 
were to be dreamt. 

“Bertie Hinks—Shakepeare. Put on 
Sbakspeare’s paper collar, Bob, and tie 
biack ribtorms om bis knees, and stick tls 
pink paper over he forehead to make it 
bigher.~ 

*] won't have that thing,” 

: “tt beks like a plaster.” | 

“OS de be qarck,” cned Bob, plastering | 
on the palest penk tssue-paper. ‘It is your | 
forehead. 

“You want that, Hertie, to make vou in- 
tellectual,” satd Foia. gravely. ‘Now lean 
your «ibow om thes pullar, and stand on one 
leg. and try to see vour evebr ws,"’ 

She was giving him arched evelbrows 
with a peece of Durntoork: and he was tuiost 


said Shaks- 


a” xious to see them, but he found he could 
net. 
° 

Filia turned t er list again. 

“Hienmrwyw the PF igtyt! Tommy Tupp. He 
st haw- e big se and feathers, a Ss 
arge ‘ace ° ra ; tre ‘ pat 
al) =—* 

‘ih * can't I ‘ flemry the hig ? 4 

red ts rs The. ked t 
feathers, and ther wanted | nake it they 


were inuch fatter than Bertie Tupp. 

But Bot we asalready getting BKertie'’sarins 
into the farred jacket, and Bertie was stuck 
im it. 





THE SATURDAY 


“Here is the sleeve; put your arin up,and 
take the first turn t> the rig’.t.”’ 
“And now,” aid Ella, “youare to keep 


| your met th shut tight, and puff out your 


cheeks, And his jacket must be stuffed, 
Bob; make haste and staff bin.” 

“Hut leen't keep my cheeks puffed out 
all the time; I aheould smother,” objected 
Heury the Fégtth. 

“And | can't stand on one leg until all 
the othersare dreeset,”” grumbied Shaks- 
peare fromm his) corner. 

“No; never mind,” said Ella. “It will 
be time enough when they are all coming 
up lo see the wax-werks.” 

Then that) moisetuevous little girl, Hetty 
Brown, wie was to be Anne Boleyn, cried 
oul— 

“Oh do look at Henry the Engghth's legs: 
Le is padded so plump, and his shoes are so 
big, his legs look like a par of sticks."’ 

“TL ean't belo my legs,” aaid Tominy ; 
“they must de, if l keep as fat as I can.” 

And what more could any boy say ? 

Next bila read eut,“Hettry Brown—Anne 
Bolevuo—in papa’s shiny white macintosh, 
eb, with the sleevesturned back."’ 

Several other kings and queens were 
dressed. (me had an orange andred robe 
trailing on the ground, ofa pattern known 
to grandpapa. Another had a radiant tnan- 
tle, worn with red silk lining turned out. 

And the queens looked very pretty with 
long gowns, and Geautiful fur cloaks, and 
lace veils of a large pattern suspiciously like 
curtains, 

As for curtain-rings and carpet-rings,they 
inade the most brilliant gold and silver 
chains for the kings 

There were two s:idiers in armor. Bob 
was one of them. They wore complete 
sulisof pots and pans, with dish-covers on 
their Valiant breasts, and their legs thrust 
throegh tin “anisters, 

Whenever they walked everybody sai<i, 
“Hush-sh-sh! they will bear you down- 
stairs f"" 

And whenthe two soldiers knocked t»- 
gether, the commotion was terrible. 

“Ob, do keep quiet and stand still !’cried 


Fila, putting them one at each side of | 


the door. “Now come here, Dick, and sit 
on the chair just opposite the door, You 
are to be a funny inttle old wax-work man, 
») very like lifethat they will want to speak 
to you, and they won't quite know whether 
you are wax-work or alive.” 

Dick was tnade as slim as possible, with 
black-tailed coat and tight legs. 

A black silk bandkerchiet was tied round 
his chin, and grandpapa’s old garden hat 
came down all over hes bead,so that nubody 
could know who or whet he was, except bv 
his hands, which were the only bit of him 
to be seen. 

In one hand he held a snuff-box, and he 
was to sit stock-still in the act of taking out 
a pinch. 

This old gentleman, then, aat facing the 
doorway. The soldiers in the tin-pot armor 
St«m! guarding the entrance. 

Shakspeare wasin a corner behind the 
door, and all along by the wall the kings 
and queens were ranged, with a notice ona 
card requesting Visitors “not to touch the 
figures.”’ 

Some real wax-works completed the show 
—tweo dolls sitting on the floor, and keep- 
ing much more serious than the kings and 
queens. 

A black doll sat at one side of them: and 
Henry the Ejighth’s jittle sister, Kitty 
Tupp, Was sitting at the other side, t» 
take care thatthe dolls aid not lie down 
sudden! vy. 

You see, both kinds of wax-works had 
their drawbacks. 

The real wax-works kept serious, but 
they might tumble over, but then they 
were trying to see each other out of the cor- 
ners of their eves, and all the queens were 
Ziggling: and King JoLo,with the dressing- 
gown coronation robe, was poking thei 
with his sceptre to keep them quiet. 

Everything was reaivy. Elia ecampered 
downstairs with an iInvitation— 

“Walk up, ladies aud gentlemen, waik 
up, and see the wax-work show! the most 
lite-like wax-werks over shown in this 
country—or anywhere else!" 

Afier giving the imvitation at the draw- 
ing-reoin door, Ella fled upstairs to the 
play-room. 

“They sre coming! 
Now don't laugh.” 

Shakspeare stood on one leg, and tried to 
see hisevelbrows. Henry the Eighth shut 
his mouth tight, and puffed out bis cheeks. 
All the litthe queens coughed, aud cast their 
eves down. 

‘Had not we better shut our eyes ?"" said 
one of tee soldiers in armor, who was 
laughing so much that bis tins were shak- 
lng. 

“You gander!” maid Bob, ‘can’t you 
keep steady without shutting your eyes ? 
You ought to stare. All vou queens over 
there—cpen your eves and stare hard !"’ 

Now the queens were behind Bob, but 
the other seldier bad to stand looking to- 
wards them, So when the poor unsteady 
soldier saw all the queens opening their 
eves to stare, be doubied up with a great 
Bob poked him furrousiv with his 


They are coming! 


clacter. 


broomstick; ond Ella was afraid the s/- | 
diers in armor would run at each other | 


JUNE a Elner prevoy le were Guiming Im at the 
door. So she got between Clem, and ke pet 
them and their dish-covers quiet. Anda 
Like pueeus were gigyilitia w rae tf ath @Ver 

» fact Ar ‘ a vn. al “us al 

ev ps tert fathing, “as pret« Mm ttt 

“ \ j - - ad 2 ~ i! 
4 ’ ti * e kv . 

abie, that he unpiored | “ i i ‘ 
hoor cl aed while be wt Catberine Parr tuo 
see to bis bullons and pina 

“Ready at laa! Kou don't laugh— 


dent!’ whispered Fila and 


door. 


opened tue | 


EVENING POST. 


In walked grandpa and grandmainma, 


of the wax-works. : 
After them came all the boys and girls of 
the party, with a sheut of surprise and de- 


light. 


figures were, and they all kept as still as 

marble. 

“Ob, there is Shekspeare! Just look at 
his eye!’ said a group near the door. 
Shakspeare blushed «8 no wax-work 
could ; be was trying net to let his mouth 
twiret. 

“Is thisanylody, or is it all clothes?” 
ssid yrandmatuma, in front of the little old 
yentiouwan, whe sat taking snuff from the 


box. 

“He has my snuff-box, the rascal!” 
saidgrandpapa, “Why, be has nearly gone 
up, head and heels ints ay oid hat.’* 

“it is only clothes—but a bas hands,” 
said grandmamima. “Ol, children, this 
dius look uncanny 1 

tut just tuen the lithe old gentleman, 
who sat So still, caaght a whiff froin the 
snufl-box, and gave one sudden sneeze like 
a Sbrot. 

With a clash and a crash down sat the 
unsteady Soldier in armor, doubledup on 
the floor. 

All the queens were laughing too. 
Henry the Eiyghth was bursting bis coat,and 
the buttons were flying off. 

King Join leaned om bis sceptre (or 
rather his poker), and flung the tail of bis 
coronation robe over his face. Shakspeare 
wason lis two feet, hiding bis face in the 
corner. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Bob, 
taking off his tin potto makea bow, ‘the 
wax-works have becune trisky—thatis the 
disadvantage of their being so very life-like. 
With your permission, we shall close the 
show.”” 
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THE FIREMEN'S PETS. 


BY PERCY VERE. 





“Why, sir, I should think I ain. He's 
the best little dog in all New York.”’ 

So said Bill Robinson, a big, brawny fire- 
tnan, whom 1 had noticed playing with the 
terrier in one of the stations of the New 
York Fire Brigade. 

“It you don’t mind taking a seat, I'll tell 
you a lew stories about Ginger, as we call 
him, that will show you why every man 
Jack of us loves the plucky wee chap. 
Would you like to listen ?"" 

Having an hour to spare, I willingly ac- 
cepted the honest fireman’s kind invitation, 
aud satine down without much more ado. 
And then Bill atonece began bis triendly 
chat. 

“He was given to our company some 
eight years since, and be hadn't been lon 
with us before be becaine as simarta han 
as the best of us, just as if be’d been born 
aud bred in the service. They're kuowing 
creatures are dogs; so buman-like, in ny 
opinion, ouly more faitpful than us men- 
tolk, and not nearly so selfish. Ging: r soon 
got very fond o° me. 

“And he's as brave§asalion. I've seen 
him climb a thirty-five foot ladder and 
juimp in at a window from which the sinoke 
was pouring in a thick black cloud, and 
Stay in the burning house till the men 
themselves were told to leave it.” 

**But how,” I asked, “can he teli when a 
fire is raging ?"’ 

“Well, be soon learned to know all our 
sigus, When a fire breaks out in the city, 
news is telegraphed to the nearest eugine- 
houses, and Ginger used, I suppose, to 
notice that we got the horses out whenever 
thre alarin-gong struck, and se he came to 
know what the telegraph meant. But bow- 
ever that mnay be, the moment be hears the 
gong, be runs torthe borses,and hurries 
them to the pole, and then bolts for the 
corner ot the street, barking all the while. 


i P. TD o' this terrier ! 


to yo, he darts on ahead of tuem te the fire. 
I’ve known him ietch men from the 
barber's or frou: church of a Sanday, if an 
alarin has been given during theirabsence.”’ 

“And has se bad any escapes?” 

“Plenty of them, and narrow ones, too. 
Two yearsazgo he got on tothe roof of a 
house nexta burning building. The men 
were soon Ordered down, and a winute 
later the wall tell, and poor Ginger was 
hurled inte the back yard and buried be- 
neath the rums. 
the last of our little bere ; but when he was 
dug out, four hours Later, we found him 
alive, but badly stunne!. However, he 
Was Liinself again in atew days. 

‘On another occasion a varnish factory 
teok fire, That was a dreadful scene. 
Many of the barre!s burst, and the Liazing 
Varnish rau like a fil.««i ail overthbe place. 
Me and ty mates rushed throdgh the fiery 
torrent as [ast as we could, and Ginger arter 
us We bad forgetten t pick bin up, and 
lie got severeivy burned. He waslad up 
fora wmeonthalterwards, But it was plucky, 
wasn tit?” 

I glutiy prois-d the terrier’s courage. 

‘“Ouce,” Beli went on, “there was a fire at 
a deck iti the winter, and somehow Ginger 
lellintethetey water and was nigh drowned 


before a prolter teat booked hie out. 





“Tis my tb ft the basa geed many 
i , . 


‘ re bites ft ati ‘ at 1] i « as 


“40 course be k 
| tricks?” | sj yested. 
“Wy, of course he does,” replied Bill, a 
j trifle couletuptu 


vS alitbe usual dog- 


is. Vv; 


As soon a8 he sees whici way the borsesare | 


We all thought we'd seen | 








| the fineat fun is to chase his own tail! | 


and the father and ux¢her of tue propriewrs | 


Ella went round, explaining who the | 


| Robinson ; “and can 
| you are ail so attach 








| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


have seen bim spinning round after it tor 
minutes at a time, barking uproariously 
and in great glee. He's everybody's favor- 
ite; aren't you Ginger ?” and ll threw 
hit a biscuit. 

“I have been so delighted to hear about 
the Iutie Scottish terrier,’’ I remarked to 
uite understand how 

to bim. I suppose 
there are pets at the engine-houses 7” 

«Yes, at alinost everyoneof them you’il 
find a pet of some kind ; generally a dog or 
a cat, and soimetitmnes beth. You will easil 
suppose, sir, that we're nut always wanted, 
The fewer fires the better, say JI. So it 
comes that we can give a goud deal of atten- 
tion to an animal that takes kindly to us, 

“They have a clever Newfoundland at 
one of the stations. They call him Buff, 
and a splendid fellow he is, with his glossy 
black coat ; good-tempered too, and full of 
fun and frolic, and first out when the alarin 
sounds, 

“He happened to be absent once when 
the engine started tor adistant fire, but 
when he caine back he bounded off at great 
speed to the spot where the nen were wurk- 
ing. 

“Buff always keeps the horses company 
at such times, no matter how long he may 
have to wait ; oddly enough, he will never 
run with a strange teaimn.”’ 

“He often brings in the letters for the 
men, rushing off for them as soon as he 
hears the postinan whistle. Duty,in Buffs 
eves comes before pleasure, and 1 ve seen 
hin drop the basket with his dinner when 
the gong has happened to seund as he was 
crossing the street.’’ The alarin never fails 
to put end to weal, or game, or rest. One 
bad habit he has not vet been quite cured 
of, but we expect to see him abandon it se0n 
—the practice of jumping up at the horses, 
which has led to many firemen’s dogs being 
killed under the wheels. 

“Like Ginger, Buff is a special tavorite 
with the children whenever he takes his 
walks abroad. Sitting on his haunches and 
putting up his forepaws, he begs for sweets, 
and never gets ‘ No’ for an answer. 

At this point Ging.r began to give a 
short sharp bark, and immediately after- 
wards the telograph’s cl ck warned me that 
the firemen were wanted. 

*You must excuse me, sir,” said Bill as 
be ran off © sound the gonz. “When we 
have work on hand, there is no time to 
spare for anything else. Look in another 
day, and Ili tell you more about our pets.”’ 

—_—> - > 

Quiet Humor.—The Sestch character is 
ingrained with a quiet sense of bumor 
which now and then finds vent in a few 

ithy words, The pungency of a Scotch 
joke often comes from the siv, independ- 
ent character of the people. Take, for in- 
stance, the characteristic answer given by a 
countryman toa traveller who, beiag doubt- 
ful of bis way, inquired if be was on the 
right road to Dunkeld, 

With some of the national inquisitiveness, 
the peasant asked his inquirer where he 
caine frou.. Offended at this tibertv, the 
stranger sharply reminded the tnan that 
where he caine from was nothing to him, 
But all the answer t be get out of the 
Scotchman was the quiet rejoinder, “Indeed 
then, it’s just as lictle to me whar ve’r gaen.’ 
Equally indiff-rent was the answer of a 
Stage coach driver to a discontented pas- 
senger. 

The traveler complained that the cushion 
was wet, and, looking up to the roof, dis- 
covered a hole, wbich at once accounted for 
the inischief. 

In great wrath he reproached the coach- 
inan tor the evil under which be suffered, 
and pointed to the nole which was the cause 
of it, but all the satisfaction he got was the 
untoved reply, “Av, mony a mon has com- 
plained of tiat hole.’’ It is evident that in 
neither of these cases did our Scotch friends 
intend to be funny ; the peint of the joke 
lay in the expressions describing the tacts. 

EP —-- —e 

“CUTE.”—*What exclaimed a jnstice to 


,acolore ! culprit’ “have you the andacity to 


say you d» not recognise this pocker-book?’ 

“Yes, sah.”’ 

“But it was found in your possession.”’ 

“In my what-did-ver-say. jedge?” 

‘In your possession. This pocket-book 
was found in your pocket, sir.’’ 

“Jedge, vou has done tole two stories 
about dat ar. First yer said hit war foun’ in 
my persossion, an’ den yer ‘lowed hit was 
foun’ in ny pocket. Bole dem yarns can’t 
be true. Ef de jedges on de tench can't 
tell de troof, hits no wonder dat a poor mis- 
erable niggah like me got led astray.” 

The justice drew a long breath, and once 
more Pore the pocket-book,said, “You 
denied just now that you had ever seen 
this pocket-book. I now ask you again, 


| did you ever see this pocket-book before ?”" 


“bul Whlal be thinks 


“Why,of course. Hit ain de same one vou 
showed ine a minute ago. Yer must be 
losin’ yer mind, jedge.”” 

Remanded to jail. 

——_ oe 

Goop nature has its lights and shades, 
and we need to recognize them botn. Easy, 
amiable people do no not always do their 
full share toward the world’s progress. 
They oil the wheels of life, it is true, and 
thus, by preventing friction, make its ino- 


(hon easier ; but they do net always supply 
the force needed to mueve it. G ol nature 

eds for its true balance a strony and firm 
sense of justice. | that! pres ni and vc 
tive, there Is no danyer rf Ir K : 84 
gOlug toan extreine. But where it ps ab 
Bent, or at least lnperfectiy developed, the 
goul-natured person imay exSily fail lutoa 


habit of indiscriminate patience and for- 
bearance, of easy approval amd of condeon- 
ing what is wrong, that is quite as self-in- 
dulgenut as it is indulgent to others, 
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BY S. EZ. PANTON, 





There is a lady graceful and fair, 
Clad In satin her regal form ; 
She reignsa queen in Fashion’s world, 
Yet in her bosom slambers a storm. 
She turns a face of smiles to the world 
To hide ber grief, lest the tears should start; 
She has riches; but they have cost her dear, 
For the price is common—a broken heart. 


There is a banker who scarce can tell 
Of halt he is worth, yet he finds that gold 
Cannot drive away from his palace home 
The phantom of deeds that remain untold, 
There are faces wan that come to each feast ; 
There are children’s walls, and a mother's curse ; 
These are the ghosts he seems to see, 
For the starving have filled the rich man's purse. 


There are those who sit in places high 
Aud wear the ermine of the just, 
Yet their suuls are black with many a lie, 
That paved their way to the nation’s trust. 
Yet I sometimes think they, too, inust wish 
For an hour of rest from the turbulent life, 
Andall would they give for an innocent heart, 
When Death's chill presence shall end the strife. 


But this we must learn, ere we learn too iate, 

That joy walks not ina silken gown ; 
Pleasure’s not bought with a handful of gold, 

And peace dues not come with a nation’s renown. 
Those whom we envy, our pity deserve ; 

What seems to us gay, may be forlorn : 
Do not envy the ove that holds the rose ; 

You see its beauties ; he feels the thorn. 
LL ec 


VEINS OF HUMOR, 





American humor is now a well-worn 
subject, but it is far from exhausted. Ex- 
aggeration is, perhaps, the main element of 
it. Mr. Lowell isan example in point. He 
tells about a negro ‘‘so black that charcoal 
made a white mark on him ;’’ and in an- 
other place he describes a wooden shingle 
‘‘painted so like marble that it sank in the 
water.’ He bas many tollowers in work- 
ing this particular vein. 

One writer gravely assures his readers 
that he knew “‘a tree so tall that it took 
two men and a boy to see to the top ot it.”’ 
The same trustworthy chronicler met in his 
travels with a boat which ‘‘drew so little 
water that it could sail wherever there had 
been a dew.’” Another came in contact 
with 4 man ‘‘ao heavy that his shadow, 
falling on a boy, killed him.’’ 

It is also told how a Yankee in England 
was afraid to take his morning walk lest he 
should step off the edge of the country. 
Another was asked if he had crossed the 
Alps. He guessed he did come over some 
“risin’ ground.”’ 

It is quite in keeping with the wonderful 
character of these wonderful sons otf 
“down East’ that one of their children 
should leave home at the tender age of fif- 
teen months because ‘‘he was given to un- 
derstand his parents intended to call him 
Caleb.’’ History is silent as to the fate of 
this prodigy. 

It may be he wandered to Kentucky, and 
introduced the celebrated ointment which 
has given that State fame. The ointment 
has great efficacy. Ifa dog’s tail should 
by any mischance be cut off, it has only to 
be rubbed gently on the part where the 
caudal appendage used to wag, and lo! a 
new tail grows. ; 

It is quite likely he was the adventurous 
boy who picked up az old tail and tried the 
ointment on it, with the result that it grew 
intoa second dog so like the first that no 
one could tell which was which. 

A man, remarking on the cold weather, 
said: ‘Cold? I should say so. Went 
home ; lit a candle ; jumped into bed ; 
tried to blow candle out; couldn’t do it ; 
flame frozer. ; had to break it oft.’’ The 
other describes a remarkable physical phe- 
nomenon: ‘A man of our acquaintance 
drank so much chalybeate water for his 
health, that once, when in jail for stealing 
a cow, he opened a vein in his arm and ex- 
tracted enough iron from the blood to make 
& crowbar, with which he broke his way 
out of prison.”’ 

The humor of surprise is the ludicrous 
effect of the combination of sense and non- 
sense, or of absurd statements made with 
an air of gravity. 

Artemus Ward furnishes us with an ex- 
ample. He tells of a young man who 
claimed exemption from conscription ‘‘be- 


cause he was the only son of a widowed 


mother who supported him.”’ 
The use of incongruous words often gives 
rise ft s kind f ham r A rtemus vbour is 
At Richmor after the siege, he met 
+ ( i pussou, and’ asked him De 
you rea’ize how yvlorious it is to be free? 


Tell me, my dear brother, does it not seem 
like some dream, or do you realize the 





have been « 


tood ?’” The “‘cullud pusson” answered 
that he would take some gin. 

Iu the humor of spelling, many of our 
humorists indulge in eccentricities ot style, 
laughing at the laws of grammar and spell- 
ing. Itis plain there is not much fun in 
‘writing ‘“‘hens 4th,”’ or in putting ‘“‘goakin"’ 
for joking ; yet in some cases there is a 
good deal of humor hidden behind the bad 
spelling. 

In the “‘Biglow Papers” the spelling re- 
produces acharacteristic dialect ; but usu- 
ally it is only a mechanical mode of raising 
alaugh. It is so.also,with Artemus Ward- 
Take for example the showman’s letter to a 
country editor : 


“I shall hav my handbills dun at your 
offiss. Depend upon it. I want youshould 
git my handbills up in a flamin stile. Also 
git up atremenjous excitement in yer paper 
*bowt my onparaleld show. We must tech 
the public sumhow. We n-ust work on 
their feelins. Cum the moral on them 
strong. Ef it’s a temprance community, 
tell em Isined the pledge fifteen minutes 
after Ise born ; but on the contrary, ef your 
people take their tots, say Mr. Ward is as 
jenial a feller 2s we ever met, tull of con- 
wiviality, and the life and sole of the soshul 
bored. Ef you say anythin "bowt my 
show, say my snaiks is as harmless: as the 
aew born baib. What a interestin study it 
is to see a zewlogikil animil like a snaik 
under perfect subjeckshun! My kangyru 
is the most lartabte little cuss I ever saw. 
Alltor 15 cents. Iam anxyus to sekewer 
your inflooens. I repeet in regard to them 
handbills that I shall get "em struck orf at 
your printin offiss. My perlitical senti- 
ments agree with yourn exackly. I know 
they do, becawz I never saw a man whooz 
didn’t. 

Respectfully Yures, 
A. Wakp.”’ 


This kird of spelling has become so as- 
sociated with our humor, that it is now gen- 
erally regarded asa partof it. Sume de- 
fend it on the ground that it is the writer's 
only way of rendering the characteristics 
the actor can represent by his vuice and 
manner. 


_ Brains of bold. — 


A little method is worth a great deal of 
memory. 

Always tell the truth; you will 
easier than lying. 

We make ourselves more injuries than 
are eve! offered to us. 

We let our blessings get mouldy, and 
then call them curses. 

The world does not require so much to be 
informed as to be reminded. 

Fretful people always shut out the sun- 
shine, and gruw ble about the darkness. 

Company which does not help to 
prove us will certainly have a contrary effect. 

Whatever we may pretend, interest and 
vanity are the sources of most of our afflictions. 

God estimates us, not by the position 
which we may occupy, but by the way In which we 
fill it. 

As dews of the night are diamonds of the 
be pearls in 


find it 


im- 


morn, so the tears we weep here may 
heaven. 

Fuith is like the evening star, shining in- 
to our souls the more brightly, the deeper is the 
night of death in which they sink. 

Probably there is no feeling the expres- 
sion of which gives more pain and produces wore un- 
mixed injury than that of contempt. 

Old age is’ the night of lite, as night is 
the old age of the day. Still, nightis full of mag- 
nificence, and for mauy it is more brilliant than the 
day. 

Never put much confidence in such as 
put no confidence tn others. A man prone to suspect 
evil is mustly looking In Lie neighbor for what he sees 
in himself. 

In order to enjoy the present, it is neces- 
sary to be Intent on the present. To be doing one 
thing and thinkin; of snother ls a very unsatisfac- 


| tory mode of spending life. 


Honest or courageous people have very 








| 








| very police bow, **Pardon me, madam, 


| 


little to say about elther their courage or their hon- | 


esiy. The sun has no need to buast of his brightness, 
nor the moou of her effulgence. 


We lve in an age of sham and fraud. 


Hardly a day pasees that does not discover some new 


ras ality BY which ome ra lew perecius 


uriched at the expense o 


and giganth 
the many trust- 


ing dupes. 


How quick isthe succession of human 
events The ares rare r ‘ ar 
t w a - a“ P 
saie say a 
v j * a we 6:12 
If t) mst wr ge t br er 
t ght, ‘ z f 
hast offended 1 in words, let thy re neillation be 
in words: if thou hast trespassed against him in 


deeds, bs deeds be reconctled to him: that recunucilia- 


great fact in all its livin’ and holy magoni- | con is most Kindly which is most in kiud 


. 


Femininities. _ 


Forget not thai a kiss may prove a traitor 
in an angel's dress. 

A dozen humming birds are grouped on 
some imported bunacts. 

New England women eat five different 
kinds of pie at one meal. 

Women, as a rule, are not inventive. 
They have no eagerness for new erinkles. 

A number of French women have dis. 
tinguished themselves as bullders and decurators. 

Old men love the past, young men love 
the future, but If you want to tickle a giri’s fancy, 
ive her a present. 

A “new book by Rose Elizfbeth Cleve- 


land, daughter of the President of the United States, ** 
is announced by a London paper. 


Reflected glory —Visitor: ‘‘And whoare | 


you, my little man?" (Cethbert (with euonscious 
pride): ‘‘l'm the baby’s brother.*" 


Miss Laura Braden, Treasurer of the 
Washington and Warnestbarg Rallread, Is sald to be 
the only female rallrvad offictal in the country. 

A Utica newspaper reports the case of a 
**beautiful girl,’ unusually tobast, whe has become 
a raving mautac thruugh vver-imuulgence lu ruller- 
skating. 

“Oh, where does beauty linger?’ de 
mands a Camden poetess. As + general thing she 
lingers in the pa: lor until her mother bas cleaned up 
the kitchen. 

Mrs. Frankie Morris, of Erie, Ken., was 
convicted on Saturday of the marder of her mother, 
and married on Sunday to Mr. Henry D. Copeland, 
of Wiehita, 

A cynical bachelor of ancther city says 
woinan Is a good deal like an You can 
draw her out, but she ‘‘makes music’’ If you attempt 
to shut her up. 

A Brooklyn young lady who carries a 
fuur-ieaf clover in her pockethork for luck, lust her 
pet poodle the other day. Her best beau says he never 
heard of such goo! luck. 

New York fashionable ladies are now es- 

bv messenger boys. 
thie arrangement is 


accerdion. 


corted to and from the theatres 
One thing the tadies like about 
that they don’t have te hurry. 


a woman's advice have learned a great lesson. It lia 
wondrous advantage te men in ever: voratiun tu #e- 
cure an adviser in a sensible woman. 

Mr. Smiley : ‘‘Better let me carry the 
poodle, my dear, and sou can carry the baty."' Mrs. 
Sintley .  *'Ne, the tabby. | cannot 
trust you with Gyp; you might drop bin.** 

Piano-playing bas been classed among 


ne, pou carry 


the cholera preventives. A Madrid paper has in- 
formed ite readers that by testimony of a Gerimnan 
altlacked by 


physician uo planeo-player was ever 
cholera. 

It is very easy to spoil children by rear- 
ing them in itleness. A girl who ts never allowed tu 
sew, allof «whose clothes are made for ber, and 
put on her, till she is twelve, Sfteen of eighteen years 
of age, is spoiled. 


Many of the empty pots in an apothe- 


cary’sshop are as grandly decoratrd and neatly 
inarked as those thatare full, and the bottles that 
make the greatest showin the street are Gilied with 


colored, useless Buid. 


Her head was pillowed on his breast, and 
looking up ina shy way, she sald: *‘De you know, 
dear George, that—"" **‘You mean dear Fred,** he in- 
terrupted, smiling fondly at her mistake. ‘‘Whi, of 
course. How stupid lam—I was thinking this was 
Wednesday evening." 

Clara: “I had a lovely compliment last 
evening from Mr. Featherly.°" Ethel. **‘No ! What 
wasit, Cla a?’ Clara—‘**He spoke of my hands. He 
sald I had the hand of a Venus de Milo Waen't it 
just sweetin him 7" P.s.-The Venus de Milo has 
neither arins nor hands. 


Marriage is the nateral destiny of wo- 


man, to be welcomed when itcomes. Yet it should 


— _- 








FRlasculinities. 











The man who has nothing to say is un- 
fortunately the man who is always talking. 


Docge Hollow, N. H., has a farmer who 
has swung the scythe every season for the past 7% 
years. 

It is written ona monument at Columbia, 
8. C., that General S. R. Gist’’ Hes there. His full 
name was States Kights Uist. 


Diogenes, being asked what advantage 
he derived from being a philosopher, replied, ‘The 
power of enjoying the society of myself."* 

A farmer without hands, and who does 
all the work on his land, ts one of the seccessful cul- 
tivators of the soll living in the vicinity of Koewell, 
Gia. 

A Pacific coast man who hanged himself 
the other day, took a bath and then put on his best 
clothes, In order tu save the undertaker all posettle 
trouble, 

If you meeta lion or tiger which has es- 
caped from a circus, swear at the top of your voter. 
A llon-tamer says that profavity will humble auy 
wild beast. 

A citizen ot Hackettstown, N. J., who 
sued fora witness fee of fifty cents, retired from the 
Case a wiser man, and with some twelve dollars less 


| in his pocket, 


| 


A Congressman ot Georgia, who has 
signed the petitions of sixteen diferent men for the 
same office, Is spoken of as being ‘‘louked upou as a 
good fellow,"’ 

The ‘poodle’ 
est ‘‘dude agony’ is styled, obtained by 
moustache shaved down to one-eighth of an tuch 
the curve of the upper lip, leaving a thin tringe 
overhang the mouth. 

John E. Sullivan, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
is the heaviest dealer in poultry, game and prodace 
in the United States. He started in business with 
twenty-five cents, and now his annual trade exceeds 
amillion and a quarter, 

Somebody observes that in love we swap 


a peck of trouble for a plot of happiness. He forgets 
to add that there ls more solld comfortio a thimble- 


’ moustache is what the lat- 
having the 
wot 


to 


ful of genuine love cut on the bias tian there Ie ina 
whole grain elevator of bachelor bliss. 
A boarder in a house at North Adama, 


Mass., recently used a hair-brush belonging to the 
Those men who understand the value of | y 


| truest Judgment of us. 





no. be considered the acme of feminine hope and am- 


bition. dur daughters must net be turneJ 


with all their bright possibilities, to marry because It 
is the only thing they can du. 

A temale office seeker made her way into 
the White Howse, with six smail ciulidren, and a pit- 
eous plea for an appoiatment which would «uable her 
her oroel Unbappiliy, 


to feed and vlothe bei pless 


she was recognized by one of the attendants as a 
childless widow of the grase variety. 
At Trenton some young women who 


were graduated from the High Sete«4d wished to get 
certincates as teachers, and at the examination they 
brought out smiles ef approval by telling to a must 
learned way how rocks were formed. But there was 
a flutter and a laugh all arcvond when they spelled Pa- 
cific with an ‘*s’* in the middie 

It is said to be quite the custom now for 
French ladies to carry revolvers. At a fashionable 
dinner party, recently, a gentieman was otserved 
hesitating whether ts sifton the right of iett of a 
handsome young widow. Atlength he said, with a 
but will you 
kindly let me know vm @hich shie yuu wear your re- 
volver?’ 

Every country has its peculiar marriage 
ceremonies. For busten.ce, in the Netherlands, wien 
a lady has signified ber consent ty ber 


posal, her room is festooned with Bowers: aud 
' 


lover's pro- 


coudtry parte a triumphal arct iserected belure 
house, and for several « essive dare t th 
receives vielte rf grat ““ . ‘ 
gentr nel tes the fhe stead of eas . 
wedd 4 a a r 
piete wit! ‘ aig 
’ 
? ‘ 
A Bos | 
: i - ‘ 
: « 
e wo 
ale a a 
a 
al al, et Ve a - mer “ 
alr of iw) ng resigoat t. dar as 


spoiled the whole pleasure 


that’s a ecttled fact.*’ 


adrift | 


| more to live than when the 


proprietor’s son, which so aggravated the latter that 
he aud his father beat the stranger in such a manner 
that fears for his recovery are entertained, 


As men are most capable of distinguish: 
the ludes often form the 
The two sexes seem placed 
as sples upon each other, and are furnished with dif- 
ferent abilities, adapted for mutual tnspection, 

Old triend : ‘You ought to be proud ot 
your wife, Tom.’ Host: ‘Yes ?** Old friend: 
‘She's a most Drilllanttalker’* Host: *She ought 
Old friend: ‘‘Leould listen to her for 
Host (wearily): ‘‘lLoften do.** 


ing merit in women, so 


” 


Lo be. 
whole night.*’ 

At Grantsville, U. T., some Chinese re- 
cently puta woman toto a thin-lined box, with Just 
room enough for her to stand up in, and stood it ta 
the sun, with a loose lid over the woman's head, for 


a.whole day. Next moruing the woman was dead. 


There is a large scythe factory ina New 
England town making 14,000 dozen seythes a year, 
and the president of the company has for years hard 


tempered every ecythe that leaves the 
in the establishment 


ened and 
works, because no other man 
ean do it so well, 

A bachelor’s club has been formed at 
White Plains, N.Y, The members will use nothing 
in their headquarters made by women, oor will they 
admit any women to their rooms. The young women 
of the village have organized an ‘OR! Mabd's Clab’’ 
as an offset to the other lub. 


A man who passes through life 
marrying, Is like a fair mansion left by the bullder 
unfinished, The half that Is compleced rons to decay 
through neglect, or becomes at best but a sorry tene- 
ment, wanting the addition of that which makes 
the whole both useful aud comtortable, and ornamen- 
tal. 

The proprietor of a weaving mill near 
ventilation was im- 
and 
in- 


noticing the 
by¥ 


Manchester, Evy., 
perfect, putin a fan worked 
wae steygered when lis operatives demand@d an 


steam-power, 


crease of wayes, on the ground thation the better air 
thelr appetites grew heartier, and hence It cost them 


Ventilation was penn, 

spite against a country 
Iter 
onsideratle ese. 
re inise io the 


It you have a 
clergyman, procure the publication of 
nounciny that he has fallen helrto a 
tate: then his congcreyation whil become 
payment of bissalary, and lils life will be made @ 
burden by begging letters, So, at least, Kew. T. OB. 
Hopkins, of South Bulte, Cal., declares aller two ex- 
periences, 

“When I cum to New York,’’said a coun. 
tumy poeket- 


an atie- 


tryman, ‘“‘Dallers yo around holdin’ ou 
book Hike grim death, You can’t tell what 
some teller inay rob you. The eity Is choi 
thieves.** ‘Do you carry much money with your"? 
“Dive got about §20 neow [sold an old this 
mornin’ that Dealicked uptor 920 that wasn’t wuth 
q>. eller I him to 
didu’t know nuthin’ 


A New Yorker writesto his paper for a 


minute 


full of 
ives 


I see in a talnute that the De | 


‘bout hosees.** 


cure forashort memory. He says he Gnds is the 
hardest work fo remember the number of the house 
rhis wife's name, and ‘also lnvartably forget «en 
lowe aman money, exactly where hie Tice te 
This is certainly an exceptional a Ntnety-nine 
gles smutofah trea her 4 wean wes athuther 

‘ eecan remember where the latter's isd is 
a ¥ t aria rg swing’ 
par 

See here i af wer f St. Louis to 

‘ Le aa 
l a 
a 

k ‘ ‘a 
liow | weet - a 
Like softest u tv at 
Ibo y atithat poetry rhiy are with ght? 
You can take lk. baca, Id want 


without - 
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| Pearls and Carnations. 


BY PERCY VEKE. 





VUGENE, I declare I cannot decide 
whether I shail wear these beautiful! 
fj carnations or this magnificent thera of 
pearls in iy Weir this evening,” cried Lady 
Albina, a8 standing before a wirror that re- 
flected Ler graceful figure in its full proper- 
thons, she beld the rival ornatentetu either 
band, and, with a glance of gratified female 
pride, turned to her sister, who was more 
quietly arranging astray curl in ber “ont? 
ure,” to determine the linportant question. 

“Albina, iy dear,’’ sie replied, “you 
know that the carnations were sent you by 
Frederick Langrish, and that he las re- 
quested vou will wear them this evening.” 

“Poot! You are always conjuring up 
the phantom of Frederick Langrish, What 
if he did send ine the carnations? Sir Wil- 
liam Byfield bas told me, athousand times, 
that poaris look more becomingly in my 
dark tair.”’ 

“[T fear, Albina, that Sir Williann’s flattery 
has inade Wo great an luipreson on your 
mind. I would be sorry Ws say Its poison 
had reached your heart.” 

“Nay, sister, there you pomitively are 
wrong! Sir William is without doubt an 
elegant, insinuating fellow ; and it is such # 
triumph over those odious Orinsbys to tnon- 
Opolize bis attention. But you know I ds 
love Frederick ; he is very sensible, but 
horridly stupid.” 

‘That means, Albina, that he will not 
flatter your vanity by the sacrifice of his 
sincerity , but you are net ignorant how de- 
votediy be is attached to you.” 

“Kugene, tor Heaven's sake drop the 
lachryiose subject,or you will so damp my 
spirits that I shall appear to-night as somnbre 
asthetragicmuse, Blonde, don't you think 


the pearis will best suit my complexion, | 


this evening?" 
“Certainly my lady," replied the obme- 


quicus Abigail, who anuawered to the name | 


of Blonde, 

The pearls were accordingly wreathed in 
the shining troases of ber raven bair—ber 
toilette was complete—and as she drewon a 
snowy little glove over a still more snowy 
little band, she cast one parting glance at 
her mirror; and beholding berself armed 
at all poiuts tor conquest, her cheeks flush. 
ed, and her dark eves sparkled with con- 
scious delight at ber anticipated triamphs, 





On entering the ball-room all eyes were | 


turned on the fair sisters ; but the dazzling 
beauty of Albina, ber buoyant step and ra- 
diant amiles, chained the oyes and won the 
admiration of the beholders. Searcely had 
she reached a seat until Sir Willlam 
tleld was at her side, congraulating ber on 
the irrestivle power 
waltzed with hii, and afterwards perinitted 
him to lead her into the shrubbery, 

Choosing one of the most secluded paths, 
they rambled on without interruption for 
sone tine. Sir William urging his suit 
with all the iinpassioned a of which 
he was inaster; while his irresolute com- 
panion, balf-terrified at the perilous situa- 
tion into which her weak vanity bad hur- 
ried her, cou!d not conceal from herself 
that however fascinating Sir William might 
be, he stif] had not gained that place in ber 
affection# which the noble manliness of 
Frederick Lanyrish bad obtained. 

Already sie repented ber rashness, and 
was earnestly jioploring Sir Williain to re- 
turn, when, at asudden angle in the walk, 
she bebeld her injured lover standing with 
folded arins, a8 if awaiting their approach, 

Had a spectre met her view, the wretched 

-girl would have been less shocked. 

A taint screain escaped her lips, aud, cov- 
ering ber tace with hershawl, she endeav- 
ored to escape bis penetrating eye; while 
Bytield, enraged at such an untimely inter- 
ruption, said, with a conteuptuous sneer, 
“Whata capital statue of the ‘Listening 
Slave’ Mr. _pronellee would make, could we 
but adda little to his natural petrifaction ! 
Don’t you agree with me, Lady Albina?” 

The hamiliated coquette could not utter 
a single word. 

Frederick approached —she saw hitn not— 
but sLe heard bin in lis sweet, firin voice, 
aay, “Lady Albina, is this well? From 
this moment we are parted—forever! For 
you, Sir William, I shall reserve iny senti- 
ments to amore fitting tine.” 

Extricating herself from Byfleld's ari, 
she fled with maniac speed to the house. 
Eugenia, who bad been alarimed at her ab- 
sence, and was anxiously watching ber re. 


turn, perceived by ber manner that some- | 
| robbery, and his own share in the work of 


thing unusual had occurred, 

Thecarriage was immediately ordered, 
and the agitated girl, supporting ber tremb- 
ling limbs on ber sister's arin, quitted the 
scene of hollow mirth with very different 
feelings froin those experienced On joining 
tho giddy throng. ~ 

In the carriage, Albina, relieved from the 

resence of prying eyes, flun 
Fascats sa bosom, and gave full vent to her 
suppressed emotion in a torrent of tears. 
Her gentie sister vainly endeavored todraw 
froin berthe cause of her affliction; con- 
vulsive sols and self-reproaches were the 
only answers she obtained, 

On reaching home, the sisters retired to 
Albina'’s chamber. 

‘The rejected carnations lay still 
Wiletls-table. 

They inet Albina’s eye. 


upon the 


Snatching them 


up, Sho pressed thei eagerly to her lips 
and to her bosom, aod flinging loose her 
ark tresses, dashed the spl 1 ttara of 
pearis which adorned them on the floor 
For these worthless baubles,’ she ex 
clalir ed, wil frantic energy, ‘have 1 bart 
ered miy future happiness! l’rederick, 
Frederick ! save me from the precipice! 
Sir William, the Hend, is luring me on! 


Ha, ba, ba!’ 


Hy. | 


of ber chariis, She | 





| ing 


berself inte | 
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And she fell senseless into the arins of 
ber sister and an attendant. 

It was a calin, still, suininer evening; the 
last red beams of the setting sun were 
streaming through the partially closed sliut- 
ters of ber chamber window, when Albina, 


waking as froma long and wearisome dream | 


endeavored to eollect ber seattered senses to 
amsure herwelf of the reality of her present 
situation. 

A thousand vague ideas flittel through 
her mind; the remembrance of fearful vis- 
ions and horrid shapes distracted her ; she 
was consuious of a heavy load of tmisery, 
but she could not define ius nature or ex- 
tent 

She stretched forth her thin, simall band 
upon the counterpane; itfell upon a few 
withered carnations laid caretully together. 
A ray of light darted across her benigbted 
inind ; she started up wildly in the bed. 
“These flowers— these flowers!—there is a 
tale of borror connected with them! 
Hat” 

“You must be stilliny lady,”’ said « voice 
In the well-known accents of her maid,bur- 
rying frou alow couch near the patient's 
bed; “pray, be still! The doctor has 
dered you to be kept quiet; and my Lady 
Kuyenia has only just gone from your bed- 
side, which the poor, dear, young lady hus 
hardly quitted these three weeks,’’ 

“] believe I bave been very ill, Blonde?” 

“HI? 
to hear your voice again,” 

“These flowers, Blonde?—I remember 
sOmething—but ny head is very weak.” 

“Alas! iny lady—nv onedarec to take 
them from you since that unfortunate night; 


and it was poor Mr. Frederick's last wish | 


“Frederick !—Frederick’s last wish ?’’ 
“Yos, mv lady; that odious fellow, Sir 
Williaws Bytield, shot himat Boulogne sur- 
Mer in aduel.”’ 

“Ha! Frederick Langrish shot!—'tis not, 
then, «#4 dream—and Tam his destroyer!’ 

She clasped her forehead between her 
hanes, and uttering a thrilling shriek, sunk 
back senseless upon ber pillow, 

More than an hour elasped before Albina 
showed signs of returning sensation, At 
length she opened her eyes slowly ; but 
their dull, leaden yaze told that the figut ol 
reason had for ever deserted them. She 
looked on once-familiar faces with vacant 
curiosity; she spoke of Frederick Langrish, 
but no tear came to her relief. Seven days 
she continued tn this state, calm as a sleep- 
ing child. At length the moment arrived 
that was to release Ler gentile spirit from its 


| earthly bondage. 


‘She pass'd— 
And they who watched her nearest could not know 
The very instant, Ul the change thar cast 
Her sweet face into shadow, dull and slow, 
Glazed over her eyes—the beautifal, the black — 
i ' to possess such lustre, and then lack,** 
—_> © >. -. — 


Our Boarder. 


HY E. M. DAVY. 








dull, out-of-the-way little village than 
Rawdon. 

I took up ny abode there in a large, ram- 
bling far:n-house, open for three months 
every year to suiminer visitors, 

There was a party of nine, who had 


|; would be hard to find a more quiet, 


had 


full possession of the farim-louse for several | 


years, for the three suinmer months, and 
we rather resented the invasion when one 
morning Mrs. Deane inforined us that she 
had rented her one vacant rooin to an in- 
valid widow, who had stipulated to have 
her meals in her room, 
When the invalid 
watched her into her rootwn 
curiosity of the occasion, 
what could be seen of her as we plied 


widow arrived we 
with natural 
and discussed 
our 


lor! my lady, we never thought | 
| fone with the rest. 


OFr- | 


eaaiEanETRETRRERREREEnenneentmee:._caatadiemmemteimmnees medaetinemntetensiiememmentmedianmmmmmmeian - 


daytime, was in the habit of stealing out of | 





needles, rocking-chairs, and tongues at 
once. Presently Mrs. Deane came back to | 
us, 


“Ah, poorthing!"’ she said, pityingly; 
“she is very weak, and has had a long: ill- 
ness! 
in a little close crop, like a boy’s ; 
has lost her 
abovea whisper. Sheisiying down, and 
I'in going to take her a cup of tea.”’ 

Some expressions of sympathy were ex- 


All her hair has been cut off, and is | 
and she | 
voice entirely—can't speak | 


changed, and then we discussed the latest | 


fashions, 


Ainongst the letters that inorning wasone | 


trom my husband, whois a detective, and 
gave tne the particulars of a great bank 


tracking the thieves. ~ 


“The nan I ain after,’’ ho wrote, “is Day. 
There is strong evidence against him, and 
it is probable that he has tinost of the miss- 
bonds, money, 
him,” 


I took up the nownnagem, of which John 
always sent ine an ainple 

I might be,and read che account of the rob- 
bery; and then, as usual, my mind went 
over all the dangers to John, not comforted 


and valuables with | 


supply wherever | 





crn 





ber room after the family Lad retired, and 
walking for hours in the night, sometimes 
in the garden, pacing up and down, some- 
times going out at the gate, only tw return 
bours later, and enter the house tnost Ccau- 
tiously, but not so softly that I did not bear 
her. 

Another curious fact was that the trays of 
food carried to her rooin might have satis- 
tied the appetite of a ploughinan; and yet 
more than ence I knew that Mrs. Deane 
took up a seoond supply. 

Once watching, I aiso discovered that the 
widow had a beavy step and a long stride 
in walking, more like a soldier than an in- 
valid la ly. 

Each day 1 becamne more convinced that 
the seclusion of our new boarder was not 
caused by ill-health alone; but my utmost 
endeavors could not secure a glimpse of her 
face. 

Iler curtains were always down, and sie | 
had been three weeks in the house without 

| 





once crossing the sill of the door leading in- 
w the hall, while in her pocturnal rambles 
she wore her veil, closely drawn. 

But one day, when July was half gone, 
there was a pienic of all the visitors, who 
went away at unearthly morning bours in | 
a great hay wagon, and were not to return | 
until evening. At the last ininute I decided | 
to remain at home; but Mrs. Deane, find- | 
ing ny door fastened, thought that I bad 


Many tunes I bad beard her voice in Mrs. 
Churchill’s room, though the whispered an- | 
swer was lost to ine; but on that day I lis | 
tened eagerly as she urged the invalid to | 
sit for an hour upon the porch, 

And the widow consented, and a little 


neighbor for some butter, 
When she was gone, I stole upon slipper- 


| while after Mrs, Deane left her to go to a | 
| 


ed feet to the parlor. From one window, 
—_ unseen myself, ] watched the widow. 

or the tirst time 1 saw her face, a paie, 
strong-featured countenance, with closelv- 
eurling brown hair, net unattractive in a 
inasculine style. Her hands, large and | 
white, lay upon her lap, in constant mo- | 
tion, twisting a large seal ring, plaiting the 
fringe of ber shawl, pushing back her hair | 
occasionally, but never still. She rocked 
to and fro, with a short, jerky tmoton, elo. 
quent of nervousness, 

Suddenly she spoke, to the air, the roses, 
the flies, to ine, though she did not know 
that, and in a rich, deep voice, said, with an 
oath, ‘]’ve half atminad to risk it.” 

Then, as if the sound of her voice scared 
her, she looked around her. 

Nothing terrifying was In sigt, and, 
throwing off ber shawl,she went to her own 
room througlithe door that opened upon 
the porch. 

Two minutes later she was back again, 
sinoking a cigar. 

I sped upstairs, put on my hat, stolo down 
to the kitchen, out of the back-door, and 
across to Mr. Cowley’s, a farmer, 

Half an hour later 1 wason my way to. 
the railway station as fast as Mr. Cowley’s | 
best horse could carry ine. 

A telegram to John was despatched, and | 
he caine as fast asthe steain would bring | 
him; and no one expected him wben he | 
drove up,and brought two quiet-looking 
gentlemen to Mrs, Deane’s. 

“Now, then!” John said, when we were 
alone. ‘Whereis Day?” 

“Have you a photograph ?” 

One was given me. 

“Yes,’’ I said ; “it is the sane face, with- 
out the beard or imoustache.”’ 

And I told John all I knew 
invaterious boarder. 

There was no noise made, Early in the 
mnorning a close carriage drove up to Mrs, | 
Deane’s gate, and the widow was roused | 
from her iorning uap before she could se- 
cure her pistol. 

Very quietly three inen walked down the 
garden path to the gate, andthe driver of | 
the carriage was sent bask for the trunk, in 
which was found the stolen property. 

Jobn bought me the prettiest cottage with 
the reward. 

- ——_ © > — 

TRE ORIGIN OF “LYNCH LAW.”’—Lyneh- | 
burg—“Old Lynchburg,’ the inhabitants | 
love to call it, lies ainong the mountains on | 
the southern bank of the James River, in | 
the centre of the Piedinont district, and not | 
far frourthe barofthe Blue Ridge (Vir- 
Kinia). It was once one of the wealthiest 
towns of Aierica, Fortunes have been | 
amassed bere in tobacco, and as it is now be- 
coining a railway centre, it is likely that in 
tine it will rise to become once more a 
great wealthy productive hive of industry. 
In that world wich lives among dictionaries | 
it is famous as having given # new work to. 
the English language. Colonel Lynch, the | 
Irish enigrant whose name has been ap. 

lied to the town, was a noted soldier in the 
tevolutionary Wai. This hotheaded Hi- 
bernian, when he caughta*Tory,” it is 
said, punished the individual whose chief 
criine was that he did not think as Colonel 
Lynch thought, and did not do as he did, 
after such a suminary fashion that in time 


| 





about our 











| speedy “justice” of a somewhat equivocal 


| one bit by the possibility that he night se- | 


by the 
the 


cure the thousand pounds offered 
bank asa reward for the capture of 
thieves. 

It nay be that my mind has been in- 
fluenced by Jobn’s business, and that for 
that reason I can never come uear a iys- 
tery without trying t) solve it. 

Now the widow was ainystery to me. My 

directly over hers, which was a 

sinall one on the fret floor that had never 

en used as a bedrouvin before, and cpened 
nto the garden on one side, 

The first circurnstance that attracted ny 
attention was that the delicate invalid, who 


rooin Was 


dared not risk the soft summer air in the | this wonderful treatinent, 


type became Known all the world 
*Lyneh law.” 
_— 
Not a Drug. 
Compound Oxygen is nota drug. It does 
notintroduce an eneinv into the systern, 
buta kind and gracious healer. It does 
not assault or depress nature, as is always 


OVer as 


t e case when crude drugs are taken, but 

snes lo her assistance and restores her 
weak ¢ 1 vital forces. All of its «fleots are 
xentie, pervading and vitalizing If you 
are suffering froin any disease which your 
plivsician has failed tocure, send to Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch St., Philadel- 


phia, tor their painpliet an! 1 arn all about 


| away all the time for years.’’ 


| a bed of misery. 


health, by as simple a remedy as Hop Bit- 


A 
| NEGOTIATE STA 
0) 








Advertising Cheats!!! 

“It has become so common to begin an 
article in an elegant, interesting style, 

“Then run it into some advertisement, 
that we avoid all such, 

‘‘And simply call attention to the merits 
of Hop Bitters in as plain, honest terms as 
possible, 

‘To induce people 

“To give them one trial, which so proves 
their value that they will never use any- 
thing else.”’ 





‘*THE KEMEDY 80 favorably noticed in all the pa- 

re. 

Keligious and secular, is 

‘Having a large sale, and is supplanting all other 
medicines, 

‘There is no denying the virtues of the Hop plant, 
an! the proprietors of Hop Bitters have shown great 
shrewdness and ability ° ad 

‘‘In compounding a medicine whose virtues are | 
6 palpable to every one’s observation, ** 





Did She Die ? 
“No! 
“She lingered and suffered along, pining 


‘The doctors doing her no good ;”’ 

‘‘And at last was cured by this Hop Bit- 
ters the papers say so much about.” 

“Indeed! Indeed !"’ 

“How thankful we should be for that 
medicine.’’ 








A Daughter's Misery. 
‘Eleven years our dauglter suffered on 


“From a complication of kidney, liver, 
rheumatic troub‘e and Nervous debility, 

‘Under the care of the best physicians, 

‘Who gave her disease various names, 

“But no relief, 

‘‘And now, she is restored to us in good 


ters, chat we had shunned for years before 
using it.”’ THE PARENTS. 





reen Hops 


BF None genuine without a bunch of 
nous stuff 


on the white label. Shun all the vile, po 


with ‘‘Hop’* or ‘*Hops** in their name, 
NG Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSARECR VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPKES. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen ‘vo 


measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WIGS, INCHES, | TOUPEES AND SCALPS, 





RK. DOLLARD, 
513 


CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 





No.1, The round of the INCHES, 
head, No. 1, From forebead back 
No. 2 From forehead as far as bald, 


No. 2. Over forehead as 
far as required, 

No. 3. Over the crown of 
the head, 


over the head to neck, 
No, 3. From ear to ear 
over the top, 
No. 4 From ear to ear 
round the forehead, 

He has always ready for sale a splendid Stock of | 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beautifully manufac- 
‘ured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 

— rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
air. 


DREXEL & Co. 


BANKERS, 
34 SOUTH THIRD ST. 


ANit) TRAVELERS’ LET- 
s 4 y 


ert SOF CREDIT 
BUY ANDSELL BILLS OF EXCHANGEON ALL 
PanTS OF EUROP 
rE, 





ISSUE COMMERCIAL 
“ERS 


( 

EU ROPE, 

MUNICIPAL AND RAIL- 

igi tOAD SECURITIES, 

BUY AND SELL GOVERNMENT BONDS AND 
‘ ‘KS 


STOCKS, 
TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 





PERRY & CO,'S Stee! Pens. 





OF SUPERIOR ZNGLISH MAKE. 


Sample card, 24 different styles of ili be 
postpaid, on receipt of 25 tae Ree had nnn 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO. 


Sorzs Aozwrs, 758 Broapwar, New Yoax. 


WOMAN Wantenzazas 


locality, Kes ble house. References » 
changed. GAY BROS. 14 Barclay St Ne ¥. 











1 a 7‘ To introduce them, 
ABIG ( KE FEI e we will GIVE AWAY 
1,000 Self-Operating Washing Machines. If you 
want one send us your name, P.O.and express of- 

fice atonce, THE NATIONAL Cvu., 23 Dey St., N.Y. 


JHONOGRAPHY or Phonetic Short-Hand. 

Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman and Jerome 

B. Howard, with alphabet and illustrations for be- 
ginners sent on spr cation. Address : 


PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
AMONTH. Agents wanted. 9@ best sell- 
ing articles in the world 1 sample free. 


$25 address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


rHOs.P. SIMPSON, Wa-> ngton, DD, 

tained. Write for Inventors Guide, 

‘ ’ vassers wanted. People’s . ypaedia, 

A A Send 25 cents for outtit at once. 

Hi. M. BROCKSTEDT, 113 Pine street, St.Louts, Mo. 


——— 


1008s Cardsand Scrap Pictures and elegant fine 
ger Ring l0ce. Clinton Brous., Clintonville, Ct. 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


Meswrs. T. B. Peterson & Bro... publishers 
of this city, have Just madea large reduc- 
tion in the retail pricv of all their popular 
duodeciino publications, lucluding the well 
known and popular bovks written by Mra. 
E:mina D. E. N. Southworth, Mra. Ann S. 
Stephens, Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, Mra, 
Catharine A. Warfield, Miss Elizs A. Du- 
puy, Alexander Dusnas, and their several 
well-known and standard Cook Books by 
Miss Leslie, Mrs, Frale and others. 


FPRESH PERIODICAIA. 


The Quiver is a wwagaz'ne peculiarly fitted 
for Sunday reading, though there is much 
in it of a lighter character. The Ses. nuim- 
ber gives ainong the former reading: ‘The 
Anatomy of Self Conceit, by Rev. KR. Hl. 
Lovell; The Mount of the Lord, by Rev. 
Mark Guy Pearse,a continuation of the 
Scriptural lesaons for sehoel aud home; 
Boine of the King’s Servants, by Kev. J. 
T. Burton-Wollaston; Sanday Thoughts in 
Other Lands, by Rev. Jutin Stoughton; The 
Beloved Discipse, by Rev. Alexander Kob- 
erts. For week day reading there isan un- 
usual amount of fiction, the oustinuation of 
the interesting serials, tn sic’es 4 number of 
shorter sertalsand poetry. There are plenty 
of illustrations, and take it for all in all, tue 
number is exceptionally attractive. Casse'l 
& Uo., New York. 

The Popular Science Monthly has the tol- 
lowing contents lor September: The Rela- 
tions of Railway Managers and Esuploves; 
The Present Aspect of Medical Education; 
Insect Fertilization of Flowers, illustrated; 
Origin of Man and the Other Vertebrates, 
by Professor Edward D. Cope, illustrated; 
An Experiment in Pritaary Edacaion; The 
Fauna of the Sea-Shore; Siberia and the Ex- 
jlea; How Spelling Da:nages the Mind; Suan- 
light and the Earth’s Atmosphere, by Pro- 
fessor 8.P. Langley, illustrated; The Science 
of Morality; Recent Progress in Biology, by 
E. Ray Lankester; The Primitive Gisom and 
His Relations; The Physiology of Colors; 
Sketch of Dr. Gustav Nachtigal; Cofres 

ndence; Edjitor’s Table, Science versus 

immortality, The Study of Facts; Literary 
Notices; Popular wag egg | and Notes. 
Appleton & Co., New York, Publishers. 

The North American ‘Review for Seyrein- 
ber contains papers upon the following sub- 
jects: Our National Banking System, by F. 
J. Scott, George 8. Boutwell, Edward H. G. 
Clark, 8S. Dana Horton; The Tendencies of 
English Fiction, by Ouida; Reminiscences 
ot Famous Americans, by Jobo RK. Frenet; 
The Decay of Ecclesiasticisin, bv K. Heber 
Newton; The Great Psychical Opportunity, 
by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; The Nava! Tac- 
tics ofthe Future, illustrated, by Woods 
Pasha; Grant’s Memorial—What Shall it 
Be? by Launt Thoinpson, Calvert Vaux, 
W. H. Beard, Karl Ge hardt, Henry Van 
Brunt, Olin L. Warner, Wilson McDonald, 
Clarence Cook; Comments, by George W. 
Julian, John C, Peters, C. O'C. Hennessy, 
Charlies K.Whipple, M. J. Savage, Alice H. 
Witherbee, Philemon Biiw,C. T. Jamusieson. 
The North American Keview, New York, 
Publishers. 

The frontispiece of the September nuin- 
ber of the Muguzine of Artis fiom a picture 
by Alina Tadeina, entuticd “Who is It?” 
Other illustrations are: Unvalued Lib- 
ertv; The Secret. There is another illus 
trated paper on the picturesque river ‘The 
Dart.” Austin Dobson has an interesting 

per on the Polish etcher-painter, David 

/hodowiecki, illustrated with reproductions 

froin bis copper-plates, Old Loudon Door- 
ways, by Percy Fitzgeraid, is illustrated 
with some of the best examvies of these in- 
viting entrances, On Calais Sands, is a 
poem by Andrew Lang, t» which is yivena 
age illustration. In the current paper on 
The Romance of Art, a Convent Kvooin at 
Parina,decorated, by Curreggio,is described. 
There isa clever review of The Book of 
Rembrandt, and Harry V. Barnett con- 
linues the controversy on, Drawing in Ele- 
mentary Schools, The editor contributes a 
lively paper on current art, with illustra- 
tions from the principal pictures in the 
Royal Academy and Grosvenor Gallery. 
Several pages are devoted tw fresh foreign 
and American art notes, Camell & Co., 
Publishers, New York. 

Lippincott’s Magazine for September is 
light and amusing. “On Shis Side” is 
brought to a conclusion. The Truth about 
Dogs, by F. N. Zabriskse,is a good-buimored 
protest against an exaggerated fondness for 
“peta.” The Story tan Italian Work wo- 
inan’s Life, by Marie L. Thompson, pro- 
fesses to be a true narrative in all its details. 
In, A Chapter of Mystery, Charies Morris, 
deals with the subject of Spirituatisin. 
Roses of Yesterday and To-Day, by Alice 
King Hamilton, is a paper of pleasant re- 
minisoences, the subject being the late Pro- 
fessor Morse’s country-seat, [cust Grove. 
Muster-Day in New England, by F.G. 
Mather, jean amusing picture of bygone 
nanners and the training and tacties of the 
old State militia. The Story of a Story, by 
Horaee E. Scudder, is an ingenious bit of 
work; A Hoosier idyl. by Louise Coffin 
Jones, isa realistic study of western life; 
and Rena’s Warning, by W. W. Crane, 
completes a series in which the writer has 











given faithful and charming pictures of 
Characters and inanners in some of the ru- 
tal partsof Pennsy!ivania. The *¢somsip,”” 
nong other good things, nt * extracis 
froin Tourgeneff’s correspondenc Pub 
‘ished by Lippincott, tis cits 
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Ayer’s Pills cure headache by removing 











obstructions from the symein, relieving the | 


stomach, and giving healthy action to the 
digestive apparatus, 


ermal 
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THE ANGEL OF TIMZ. 


TVHE Angel ot Time, being commissioned 
by the Supreme Governor of the world, 
made p Oclamation he had a hundred 

thousand years of additional life to bestow 

on the inhabitants of the earth. 

His trumpet eonoed tar and wide, reach- 
ing the utlerines extremes of the universe. 
he people fleeked eagerly from 
points of the compass, to prefer their claiins 
&) & portion Of the beneficent gilt; but it was 
surprising to see that the crowd consisted of 

the aged alone. 

The first who preferred his petition for a 
few additional vears was an old man of 
four-sovure and upwards. 

*“Tnou doubtless wishest to live a little 
longer tor the sake of thy children, and the 
Cunpanions of thy youth? said the angel. 

*Aias!"’ cried the old man, “they are all 
dewd!’ 

“Thou art in possession of wea:th and 
honors ?"* 

“Alas, no! I have lost ny good name, 
and aw tmiserably poor, Yet l wish to live 
till Lama hundred, and enjoy life yeta lit 
tle lomyer.’’ 

The angel bestowed upon him the privi- 
lege ashed, and be went on bis way rej-ic- 
ing and trembling. 

Tne next application for lengthened years 
was a feeble old iman, who wascarried on a 
litter, 


— 











When he had preferred his request, the | 


angel replied, “I understand. Thou art 
enamored of the charins 
beauties of the earth, the waters, and the 
skies, and wishes tu bebold them yet afew 
years nore?" 

“lam blind these ten years,”’ said the old 
ina. 

“Thou art delighted with the music of 
the birds, the murmuring of the waters, and 
all the harmonies of the universe,and wish- 
est to hear them « little longer?” 

“1 aus deal, and searcely hear the sound 
of thy trumpet.” 

“Thou are very fond of the delicacies ot 
tod 2’ 

“Alas! my feeble health will not perimit 
of such indulgences. I have lived on milk 
and crusts of bread the seven years pasi. | 
ain 4 poor sickly old man.”’ 

“And still thou wishest to lengthen out 
thy miseries. What piéasure dos, thou en- 
joy in this life?’ 

“The pleasures of living,’’ said the old 
inan; and the angel granted hii afew years 
more, 

The third who approached the footstool of 
the angel was a decrepit fe:nale. Her 
teeth were gone—lher eyes buried deep in 
their dark blue suckets—her cheek hollow 
and fleshlese—and she could bardiy pretor 
her request, flor an incessant cough, 
which drowned ber voice, and almost 
choked her. 

“TI am come,” said she, “to beg a score of 
years, that I may enjvy the pleasure of see- 
ing the cypress trees I have planted over 
the graves of my husband, my ehil- 
dren, my grandelildren, and the rest of ny 


dear relatives, spring up and Mourisi: before | 


I stand alone in the world, with neo 


I die. 
I beseech thee to 


one tosp ak for ine, 
grant my request !’’ 
“Though I graut thee lengthened days, I 


ings. They willincrease upon thee,’ an- 


swered the angel. 
“IT care not, since I shall know they can- 


not kill ine before my timne.’’ 


ol women, of the | 


— Humorous. 


LOST AND FOUND. 





A charming dameel often met 
A youth upon the promenate ; 
(ine evening he began to tret, 
And thus ante the maiden sald 
“I strangely feel -[ can't explain— 
Somehow { du uct rest at ense ; 
My bosom suffers some oid pain — 
I fear lve got the beart dincase.”* 


**Ah, me °° the gentle Miss repltes, 
"You'd better seek the doctor's care,’ 
**D think TF slall,** the other sighs, 
**Por this | -carce can longer bear. 
And really it appears to me 
Asif my beast has from me fled.** 
“I that's che case,’ sof whispers she, 
‘To mine you're welcome In ite stead.** 
What change? eriet he. ‘Sh! who can tell: 
Lhuow I've lost my heart full well ; 
And vet’’— she gave her head a toss 
*"Dteel the richer for its lows. ** 
We. Mac wistoett. 
—_—~—— ~~ <> <P 
A black mailer—A negro postmasier. 


The girl wholoves William never asks 


| her father to toot ber Bilt. 


For a street-cleaner that will do its work 
thoreugtls we suggest a mad doy. 

A Pittsburg man has been fined filty dol 
lare fork eping acow. The cow belonged to 
bor. 

A shert horse is soon curried, out he must 
firett« caught. The same may be said 
cashier. 

An exchange says there is a considerable 


amncuntef beulcoin afluat. Cote thatcan Bort must 


| te of exceedingly light weiyvht. 





cannot remove thy infirmities and suffer- | schemerhorn, how dare vou tell me 


A scientist tells us that a bee can sting 


only once ‘n teo minutes, These who have tried it, 


as-ure usthat iti quite often enough. 

Give the roller rink itsdue. It 
of an escape-valve by which lots of persons avid 
being satto the idiot or lunatic ass lame. 

Mr. Blower’s wife asked himte buy a 
thermometer the other dav, but he declined, saving - 
"No my dear: we will wail until vext winter, when 
they will be much lower,’ 

A petrified baby was recently discovered 
in Texas, and our latelvy-married editor ls woudering 
**how the blamed thing kept quiet lung enongh to 
get petrified.”* 

‘How shall we buy strychnine?” asks an 
The way is toring up the night clerk of a 
He is as liable 


is a sert 


exchange. 
Aruy-store and ask him tor qoainine 
te gise you strychuine as any thing else. 

When a man dies suddenly ‘‘withont the 
ald of a physician,’ the coroner must be called tn. 
It aman dies regularly alter belog treated by a doe- 
ter, everybody knows why he died, aud the coroner's 
inquest is not necessary, 

In Kentucky a bolt of lightning ent the 
Without scorching « 

teet 
fluid 


rope by which a mule was tlea, 
hair, Lightning takes terrible risks sometimes: 
this wae the most fuolhardy thing the elertrt 

Noxt the it may not get off so easily. 


‘“Jolnnie, have you been fighting?’ 
gravely inquired Mrs. Jarphiy. ‘No, ma'am, 
promptly answered the heir of the Jarpliys. ‘sd stn 
an untruth 7°° 
exclaimed his mother, “Where did you get that 
black eye, sir ?’’ ‘‘Ltraded another boy two tromt 
teeth and a broken nose tor it, replied Jotunte, as 


ever did, 


| he eressed the woodpile. 


“Take thy wish,” said the angel, stiling. | 


“Go and be bappy.”” 


“Strange !’’ cried a learned inan, who had | 


cone to petition for a few years to complete 
ascientitic work, and witnessed the scene, 
—‘stranye,’’ cried he, curling his Iip in 
scorn, “that the mnost helpless and inisera- 
tle of human beings should still covet a life 
divested of a!| its enjoyiments !"’ 

“Silence, fool!’ replied the angel, in a 
voice of ineffable contempt. 
comes thee, ignorant mortal, to adere the 
goodness of Providence, which baving or- 
dained that men should live to be old, tmner- 
cifully decreed atthe same time that the 
love ot life should supply the absence of all 
its sources of enjoyment. Go—take thy 
wish, and finish they work of science.”’ 

sa ee -:*t— 

THe Lisperty Cap.—The Plirygians 
were people from the shores of the Euxine 
Sea, in Aria, and they conquered and took 

ymseasion of the @ntire eastern part of Asia 
Minor. To distinguish themselves from 
the natives, the conquerors wore a clime- 
fitting cap, and had it stainped on their 
coins, The Romans took the fashion of 
wearing caps froin the Phrvgian’s but thev 
were only worn by freed:nen. When a 
slave was set free, a red cap, called the pi- 


“It rather we- | 





jeus, was puton his head, and this wasa_ 


token cf bia twanumission. 
this cap on a peak to incite the slaves \ take 


Marius used | 


arins with him against Sylla, When Caesar | 
was murdered the conspirators carried # cap | 


onaspear as a token of the 
Rome. The statue of the Goddess of Lib- 
erty, on the Aventine Hill, carried in her 
hand a cap as the emblem of freedom. 
—_— sa 8 

CorKk.—The barking of the cork tree—a 
species of oak growing in Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy—is commenced when the tree is 
fifteen years old, and tay be repeated 
every eight cr ten vears afterwards with no 
injury to the oak, which, in sp‘te of this pe- 


rimiscal fluving, liven to the age of ahun 
fred and fiftv vears. In July and Anyust 
sions are inade around the tree a 
jlo“nn to the tbe pieces w 
easily are soaked in water, placed 
beavy weights, dried bLefore a re, and 
Phe cork 


stacked in bales for exportation. 
cutters cutthe sheets into narrow strips, 
and round them into shape with the aid of 


| a tuin sharp knife. 


liberty of | 


Freddy went to Sunday-school, He was 
(ine day bis father sald to him 
You have been going toSan- 


in the Infant clase, 
"How's this, Freddy * 


day-echuol for some time, and have wever vet brought 


home a good ticket, Lam really ashamed of tou 
**Papa, > said the littl culprit, swelling up tke a 
toad, **t-— EU bring home a good ticket neat Sauda, 


if—if I have to hook it.*° 


The masher has been analyzed by a sei- 


-Forinstant Use 


As a reliable remedy, ip cases of Croup, 
Whooping Cough, or sudden Colds, 
and for the prowyt relief aud cure of 
throat and lumg dispses, Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral isinvaluabic. Mrs. E.G. Edgerly, 
Council Bluffs, lowa, writes: “ I consider 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral a most important 
remedy for home use. I have tested its 
curative power, ip my family, many 
times during the past thirty years, and 
have never kpown it to fail. It will re 
eve the most serious affections of the 
throat and lungs, whether in children or 





* neigh 


of a short } 











entific man, and these are the ingredients and poo 
portions which make op the fashionable doll: Blear 
bonate of cheek, GO. 2B: essence of gall, 2. tele 
trate of stare, 2. 0H: tincture of concelt, 2. ye: oxilate | 
of cuffs, .270; protoxide of collar, TH: acetate of 
toothpick shoes, .257: sulphide of smirk, 9: chlo- 
ride of coat-tall, .@f, cyanide of brain, douuttiul, 


HUMPHREYS’ 
SUM acca) of all Diseasce, 


& By ¥. HUNPHREYS, & D. 
EE ) 
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RICHLY BOUND IN 
CLOTH and GOLD 
Mailed Free. 











HOMEOPATHIC 


Lat fel ee 3 
ane... 

saat eeee 4: 

soo ED iacale Breathing... as 
am, F.rysipelas, H 
Kincam, V.pspeles, Eroption 





malic 


49 ‘ Chills, Dolan. 
d . ‘hi ooo 
Pics! Binder Bioeding teen $9 
Catarrh, Influenza, Cold in the Head. 
Ww Congh, Vivient Coughs .. 
"ce ral hebitity, ymcal Weakness . 
idmey - 
Rrbiticy iain ae 1.6 
ee feak ness, W ett ing Red 
Dierares of the Heart, Paipiteuca.f 


PECIFICS. 


id by Druoggiets, or sent postpaid on reoeis 
price a BPHREYS BEDICISE CO. . 108 Fates m. 5.1. 
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HON ETI SHMORT HARD (pegoodhs « 
Methed (or --if-l ruct ir ti» 


“necial | truetion tw Wa wv. %ened olarst 
“pereiipen «ue eve 
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adults.” John H. Stoddard, Petersburg, 
Va.. writes: “I bave vpever found « med- 
icime equal to 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


for the prompt relief of throat and lung 
diseases peculiar to children. I consider 
it an absolute cure for all such affections, 
and am never without it in the house.” 
Mrs. L. E. Herman, 187 Mercer st., Jersey 
City, writes: “LIL have always found 
Aver’s Cherry Pectoral useful in my fam- 
iv.” BB. T. Johnson, Mt. Savage, Md., 
writes: **For the speedy cure of sudden 
Colds, and for the relief of children afMflict- 
ed with Croup, I have never found any- 
thing equal to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
It is the most potent of all the remedies I 
have ever used.” W. H. Stickler, Terre 
Haute. Ind., writes: “Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral cured my wife of a severe lung 
affection, supposed to be Quick Con- 
We now regard the Pectoral 
as a household necessity.” E. M. Breck- 
enridge, Brainerd, Minn., writes: “T 
am -ubject to Bronchitis, and, wherever I 
go, au always sue to have a bottle of 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


with me. It is without a rival for the cure 
of bronchial affections.” 


PREPARED BY 
Dr J.C. Ayer & Co. Lowell, Mase 
For sale by all Drugylsts. 
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MUSIC 


FOR ALL! 
ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 


-Masie and Words,- 


FOR 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
EEN MADE BEFORE. 


chance of a life time for Singers, 


The 
Players, Glee Clubs, ete., to get a splendid 


lot. of the best songs, music and worda, 


published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10cents in currency oF postage stam ps 


i we will send (all charges postpaid) 


‘One Hundred Choice Songs, 


music and words, to any address 


DIME MUSIC CO. 
726 Sansom Street, 
Pa. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





There is such a decided preference for al! 
the shades of tan, alinond, ecru, and light 
wood browns, that tmany cool and pretty 
neutral tints are but little employed. Never- 
theless, gray and beige are fashionable oo- 
lors; beige is no longer a color in one par- 
ticular shade only, there are many varie 


ties of it, but the mort popular shade is) 


light, with a rosy, rather than a yellow,tint, 
that harmonizes well with pink ornaments 
and with pale tan-colored lace. 

Shades of uchre yellow form akind of 
connecting link between beige and tan co 
1 or. 

Grey, although far less fashionable a co- 
lor than it was last year, is not discarded, 
and in inany shades of granite, silver, and 
steel gray it is not only lashionable, but re- 
served for very rich tollettes, owing partly 
tothe superb passementerio and beaded 


ornaments, and embroiveries, that are so | 


very handsome in shades of gray. 

Bluish moonlight and blue steel 
mixed with a sinaller quantity of bronze or 
grenat beads, forin soiune of the most beauti- 
ful trimmings that can be obtained. 

Grey silk is also used as a lining for black 
lace manties, with the pattern in large flow- 
ers; these visites have a quiet elegance that 
wives them a great cachet. 

The one mode that carries all before 
toilettes isthat of oolored linings under 
transparent fabrics, whether these are plain 
or figured. 

The linings are made in all colors, light, 
dark, and inedium, in the gayest and in the 
most sober tints. In atmode that adinits of 
so much freedom of choice, mistakes 
urally abound; bat inharmonious combina. 
tions may be avoided, and the fashion, in- 
terpreted with taste, ia an extremely pretty 
and convenient one. 

Skirts, corsages, and visites are all made 
of these transparent fabrics, lined with co- 
Jor, 


beads, 


it in 


Draped tabiiers, though by no means | 


| passes round the meck at 
meets on the chest; the two ends are carried \ 


novel, continue to be stylish and 
able, and are very much adopted 
most elegant wormen—those who entirely 
repudiate the plain, full, round skirts, to 
which it is quite iinpossible to give a grace 
ful aspect. 

Tabliers are worn of different degrees of 
length ; and pleated or flat tunies, open in 
front lo show the trimuned frontof the dress 
skirt, are also much worn. 

Both these modes are adopted with trans- 
purent materials lined with color, the lining 
being made ot stik of sufficiently firm and 
stiff texture to forin a good foundation for 
tne lighter fabrics draped on it. 

Traveling costumes are made in this way 
of faille and sac a raisin, iu shades of beige, 
tan oofor, and brown. 

A géed mode! is :,ade with a plain under- 
skirt of dark-brown faille, crossed diagon- 
ally by a drapery of light brown saca rais- 
in, pleated and turned under at the edge to 
form a light puff, the upper part being cut 
t lie fat on the hips. The puff at the back 
is of sac a raisin, and with a 
wide sash of dark-brown faille. 

A Spanish jacket of saca raisin Gpens over 
a plain waistooat of brown faille, fastened 
with little gold buttons, The sleeves are 
also trimmed with gold buttons, 

A new kind of silk canvas is mnuch 
for rather more elaborate promenade toilets; 
a good specimen is a costuine in tan-colored 
wilk canvas, and shot tan and flame-colored 
faille merveilleux, alsoanew kind of silken 
inaterial. 

The plain skirt is of faille, flat in front 
and at the sides, but very full at the back. 
The silk canvas forins a draped tablier, of 
moderate length and gracefully but care- 
leasly drgped across the frontof the skirt; 
ths ends are tied at the back in three large 
loops, two above and one below and be- 
tween the others; these loops, take the 
place ofa puff or other drapery. 

The corsage is of silk canvas linen with 
flame-colored faille, and opensin front over 
a faille plastron covered with a puffo!f tan- 
colored net; a band, embroidered with 
fiame and tan-colored beads, is fastened 
with aclasp below the puff. 

The elbow sleeve, of taille and silk can- 
vas, is coinpleted by a puff of tan-colored 
tulle, gathered into an embroidered band 
matching the waistband and the collar. 

A sinall Manon capote, harmonizing with 


by the 


ornamented 


used 


the toilette, is made of flamme-colored faille, 


covered with boulilonne tan-colored net; 
the brim is embroidered with beads, and 
avove al terneati tare gr Ups Lema 
aruses Wit riwiit red ce irons, 

The silk inVas jmaras ~“ } with 
fiaine-colored taille, and the gloves match 
the drew exactly. 

Sashes of inoire ribbon are worn with 


dG: eases of ali deseri ptions, but the ribbon 
does not look equally well iu all colors, 


ip— 





The lace bodice is 


| puffed « little in the 
tiat- | 


fashion- 





It | hours belore it is wanted. 


THE SATURDAY 


in, however, very pretty in all shades of 
grey. and whetber inthiscr in any other 
color, the ends are frequently drawn in and 
euciosed in a cup of passementerie, beaded 


or plain, and tipped with a silk tamel. The | 


sashes are tied at the back or side, their po- 
sition being determined by the style of the 
tume; if this is draped high on one side, 
the sash is tied on this vide; if the draping 
is stnaller on both sides,the long sash either 
talls over, or taken the places of the drap- 
ery at the back. 


Moire ribbon sashes are handsome ad- | 


juncts to lace dresses; a novel Wilette of 


this deseription is made up on a foundation | 


skirtol red surah ; the skirt consists of two 
deep flounces in ecru lace, the under one 
falls straight from the waist all round, and 
forios the full skirt; the upper one is drap- 
ed with a few pleats to the waist on the left 


side, and the back part is draped in a short | 
| pull. 


A sash of dark-green moire ribbon is foid- 
ed round the waistand tied on the left side. 
pleated in front and 
crossed on the chest, showing a stmnall 
pointed of green velvet. 

Kiunbroidered lace and net in wide and 
narrow flounces, combined with sicilienne, 
or ottoman, formin charining dresses, 

A beautiful dress of these materials bas 
two deep flounces of creain net, richly em- 
broidered with dall red and gold, covering 
the front and sides of a foundation a skirt 
of absinthe-green silk bordered with a 
pleating of the same. 

A short drapery of absinthe sicilienne in 
front is caught up high on the right hip, but 
fall¥ lower on the lett; the back drapery is 
centre only, the re- 
inainder is pleated and falls straight down 
at the sides; the edge and the sides are 
trimmed with lace turned back on the ma- 
terial ; this lace is embroidered like the 
flounces, but is in a much narrower 
width. 

The corsage is pointed back and front,and 
a tichu of the lace, laid flat on the 
the back, and 
together down so the point in the shape of a 
pointed plastron, 


The sleeves are trimined with flat pare- 


ments of lace, and the sinall capote to cor. . 


respond with the toilette has a full crown 
of embroidered lace, strings and bows of 
absinthe-green ribbon, and a plume of 
shaded red feathers, 

Some of the new fancy etamines are very 
like a tine woolen net, and are striped with 
wide bands of tmnoire in the saine ora con- 
trasting color. 

Very beautiful toilettes are made of these 
striped etamines, such as the following, 
which is au excellent model: The skirt is 
of cream moire, flat in front, but full at the 
back. 

The corsage has a pointed plastron of 
etamnine striped with creain moire bands ; 
the etamine meets below the pointed plas- 
tron, and fullness, 
broidered woolen net to tnatch. 

With this dress is worn a redingote of 
beiye surah, fastened at the top only, and 
then flowing free to the edge, showing the 
front of the corsage and of the skirt. The 
sides join the puffed drapery of beige surah 
atthe back, the upper part of the corsage 
ending in bretelles over tae net 
The sleeves are‘of surab trimmed with em- 
broidered lace. 

The skirt of the toilette in leze de dentelle 
is very slightly draped in front on a founda- 
tion of moss-colored faille. 

The puff is very full, and falls in a_ per- 
fect cascade of irregular pleats, fastened 


bodice. 


down on one side with two superb appli- | 


que ornainents in cut jet ; on the other side 
is a long bow and ends of moire ribbon,the 
loops of the sash mingling with the pleats 
of the puff. 

The lace corsage is fastened with three 
buttons over a waistcoat of moss fuille, 
longer than the corsage, and ending in two 
sharp points. The back is pointed, and the 
elbow sieeves are of lace over inoss faille. 

Doemestic Economy. 
SOMETHING FOR WARM DAYS, 

Among the simple drinks for quenching 
thirst in hot weather, oatineal water is very 
good. Makeitthus. Take two tablespoons- 
fuls of tine or medium Oatmeal, pour a pint 
and a halt of cold filtered water on it, stir it 
well, let it settle, and it is fit for use. Water 
nay be poured a second time on to the 
meal. I have tried oatineal water tnade 
with boiling water and allowed it to get oold 


but we did not like it as wel! ; it tasted flat. 
(ood Barley Water.—Rub na clot 

two tablespoontuts of pear bariey t 

pulitin & jug With & Very sina | 

salt, aluimp of sugar, a piece of thin leuion 


rind, pour a quart cf boiling water on the | 


ingredients, stir well fortwo minutes, cover 
the jug over, let the barley water stand un- 
tileold. It is better if it is mnade twelve 


dress, | 


The corsage is of em. | 


| when cold, bottled for keeping. 


The barley, like | 





EVENING POST. 


A -_-— 


| the oatmeal, may have water put to it two 


or three tunes. 

Years ago toast water used to be much 
used; now, I daresay many have never 
tasted it, though it is often very useful. We 
used to prepare it thus : A jugof quite boil- 
ing water was got ready, and when we had 
slowly toasted a piece of the top crust of a 
loaf ot bread, toasted it so brown all over 


| that it was quite ready to burn, we put it in 


the jug of boiling water, and covered the 
jug well over; when cold it was ready for 
drinking. ‘Toast water jugs are inade with 
china covers and strainers, 

Lemonade for Keeping.—Take the rind of 
a lemon that has been pared off without 
any of the white, putitin a jug with the 
strained juice of ten lemons and half a 

sund of the best loaf sugar, stand the jug 
in a saucepan of boiling water, keep over 
the fire until the syrup Simimers, then put 
aside and when cold bottle; do not cork the 
bettie, but_puta little calad oil on the top of 
the syrup. 

The oii is easily removed with a piece of 
cotton when the lemonade is required. A 
litthe of this in a tumbler of water uakes a 
very pleasant drink. If twenty grains of 
carbonate of soda are aided it will make an 
efervescing drink. 

Ginger Keer.—Take the peel from two 
lemons, and put it with the strained juice 
into a large pan, with one ounce of thor- 
oughly bruised ginger and one pound anda 
quarter of loaf sugar. 


tir. 
then add one tablespoonful 
fresh veast. Well stir the whole with a 
wooden spoon, and leave it to work ina 
wari place for twenty four hours, Then 
the yeast and scum must be carefully re- 
moved with a skimmer,and the ginger beer 


poured off so as not to disturb the sediment. | 


Ittust immediately be bottled, corked, 
tied down, and the bottles taid down in a 
moderately cool place—suflicient to fill six- 
teen or seventeen bottles, 

Soda- water Powders.—Procure three 
ounces of bicarbonate of soda, weigh it out 
into thirty-grain powders, Do each powder 
up ina piece of blue paper: then take two 
ounces of tartaric acid, and weigh it out 
into twenty grains in white paper. When 


| done, if you have weighed carefully, you 


will have forty-eight blue papers, and forty- 
eight white suflicient to make forty-eight 
glasses of soda-water. The papers can be 


put aside to use again, and save the trouble | 


ot cutting mere. In using mix thecontents 
of a blue paper in half a tumbler of water, 
and one of the acid powders ir a wineglass- 
fulof water. Pourthe contents of the wine- 
yviass intothe tumbler, and drink at once. 


added. It is necessary to be very accurate 
in imaking these powders, for ifthe right 


right quantities are used asaline draught | 


calculated te allay thirst is produced, where- 
as if either ingredient unduly predouiinates 
an alkaline or acid drauglt will be the re- 
sult. 

Syrups.—The following is anold French 
recipe for making syrups : Take two pounds 
of loaf sugar to one pound otf any kind of 
fruit juice. Melt the sugar, and let it boila 
few minutes, take care that it does not color; 
add the fruit juice; let it boil a few minutes, 
When cool, put it in bottles that have been 
thoroughly dried by the stove; cork the 
bottles with bits of paper until the next day; 
then cork properly and seal over. The fol- 
low*ng are some of the syrups the most used 
abroad. Besides being pleasant to drink 
with water, they make excellent pudding 
sauces, 

Caramel Syrup.—Take a quarter of a 
pound of powdered loaf sugar, put it into a 
dry copper saucepan (the saucepan must be 
copper or brass inside, not tin) ; put it over 
the fire, and keep stirring it with a wooden 
spoon until it isa nice golden brown color ; 


then remove from the stove, and add slow- 
ly, Stirring all the time, three quarters of a | 


pint of luke-warim water; put on the tire 
again, and add one pound of loaf sugar and 


a pound of vanilla; boil it, stirring all the | 
time until thesyrupis thick enough to cling | 


It can be used bot, or, 
The sugar 
must not when melting be allowed to burn 
black -only to brown—and care must be 
taken when adding the water to avoid scald- 
ing the bands, as the sugar is apt to splutter. 

Cuerry Syrup.—Take two pounds of any 
kind of juicy cherries, remove the stalks 
and stones, crack the stones, peel and chop 
the kernels, put the fruit into a pan with 
one pint of cold water; mash it with a 
wooden spoon and let it stand covered over 
for twenty-four hours ; the next day boil it 
for five minutes in a copper pan, then drain 
the jusce trom the fruit through a tammy 
sieve, Weigh the juice and putits weight of 


toa siiver Spoon. 


| loaf sugar in the copper pan, let it come 
slowly to a boil, add the juice and the chop- 


ped kernels, stir and boil until well mixed, 
and you bave a heavy syrup. Pine-apple, 
apricot and pluin syrup are made in the 
sane way. The reason for boiling the sugar 
apart frou the fruit is that the syrups thus 
made are so much brighter colorec. 
(rooseberry, raspberry,inulberry,currant, 
rhubarb and green grape syrup are better 
nade without any water, inerely adding 
one pound of fruit juice to one pound of 


boiling suyar. 
- i 2 —_____.. 

“Does your husband go to the lodgers. 
Gibberick ? “Well, he just don’t. I br ke 
| tha va } t t Whill age. 
“Why. how he world did vou a ? 
‘Whenever he started | 6 lodge I went 
with him as far as the skating rink, and 
teld him t> call for meon bis way home. 


It only took a few doses to cure him.” 
- —_— OS 
W ben the heart be lips ure silent: 
when the wian is ful! it is different. 


Siuiit 





a 


Pour one gallon of | 
boiling water over the ingredients, and | 
Let it stand until it is only just warin | 


of good thick | wars to addressa lady ar though she were married, 











{ sity square cap was invented by Patrouiliet. 
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Cenfidential Correspondents. 


S. M.—We know nothing of the adver- 
tisers, but we have seen their advertisement in » 
large number of different newspapers. 


OmeEGa.—The meaning that the poet is 
‘nameless for evermore** is because his name is lost 
in the mistof ages. His poem has been preserved, 
but not his name. 

B. G.—By all means continue the courres. 
pondence if your intentions towards the young lady 
are watrimoulal. By amewering your letters she 
shows that the ls agreeable to 
her. 

ScHoLaR.—We believe it bas been com- 
puted that a penny pat out at compoond interest for 
cighteen hundred years would realize a sum that 
conld only be represented in bulk of gold many times 
the size of the glube we inhabit. 


QurixoTre.—Dumb-bells are excellent 
things for developing the muscles and strengthening 
the nerves. They should, however, at first be used 
with moderation, and be light ones—eight rounds 
the couple is quite weight enough, 

TourRtst.—Ift you have now discovered 
that the young lady has been accustomed to walk out 
with a gentleman whom you may justly look upon to 
be vour rival in her affections, your best course would 
be to break off the engagement altogether. 


BLANCHE.—‘“Society” judges such a man 
by his qualities and reputation outside of his voca- 
tion. The business is honorable enough in itself, if 
the man is an honor to himself. In fact it may be said 
to rank higher iu asocial sense, hau many a business 
which pays as well or better. 


Lizziz.— It is the etiquette in France al- 


unless it be bnown to the contrary. Any shopkeeper 
in Paris, or elsewhere, would use the term Madame 
to a stranger young lady, although her appearance 
mighy almost vouch that she was a Mademoiselle, 


J. A.—The seven sages of Greece were 
Solon, Periander, Pitttacas, Chilo, Thales, Cleobu- 
lus, and Bias. [’eriander, the tyrant of Corinth, was 
reckoned as one of them through the meanness of 
his flatterers. They were, with the exception of 
Periander, the most renowned philosophers, and 
hence their appellation of the seven wise men of 
Girewee. 

EstHerR.—The story respecting King 
Alfred to which you allade refersto® tradition that 
Alfred was to be buried with a bell tolled without the 
help of human hands, The bearers of the body car- 
ried it about until they were utterly weary, when 
they arrived at Litthe Duffield church, and here it oc- 
curred to the leader to fasten wisps of hay to the bell- 
ropes ; cows were then turned In, and the bell sovu 
tolled without the aid of huinan hands, 

GASPARD.—Good habits ought to mean 
more than the absence of gross vices. Try to form 


habits of goodness. There ls no reason why it may 
not be habitual, and a second nature, If not natural, 


: | toaveid all di reeable manners and practices, and 
Ice, syrup, fruit water, or milk may be | vid all disag r) 


to make one’sself agreeable. Bad habits can be con- 
quered with a little firmness and perseverance, We 
can reform a stooping figure, a shambling gait, and 
many personal defects. So we can overcome moral 
obliquities. Try tt, and see, 
DucKLING.—Personal beauty, no doubt, 
isof great advantage toa suitor; bul manners, con- 
versation, and intellect are calculated to make a much 
more rapid and lasting impression upon the female 
heart. Wilkes, who, altnough a remarkably aly 
man, was very successful amongst women, would 
frequently observe that, with half an t.our‘s start, he 
would cut out the handsomest man in England. His 
manners were singularly prepossessing, whilst his 
couversatioa was witty and entertaining. 


ARKANSAW.-—-You did nothing wrong, 
whatever, Nordidthe gentleman with you. Your 
brother-in-law In acting as he did showed himself 
more of anignoramus than a man. He owes the 
humblest of apologies to your friend. Many a man 
would have horse-whipped your relation for such an 
insult under the circumstances, Wedon't know the 
rule in vour region, but here in Philadelphia, many 
riding parties do net reach home till ten, eleven, and 
even twelve o'clock without exciting any com- 
ment. 

Eva.—“ edo not know what comfort to 
wive toa young lady who continues to love a young 
man after he has proved himself deceitful and dis- 
honorable. It ts impossitvie for us to hnagine or to 
understand how anybudy, manu or woman, can love 
a person who is Known and proved to be false and 
dishonvurable. An error, amistake, asin even may 
be forgiven ; but when talsehood and dishoror are 
known to be clements of a man’s nature and traits of 
his character, be should be avuided and kept aloof by 
every decent human being. . 

C. C.—Egoisin is intense selfishness ; it is 
the sacrifice of every person or thing, of every Inter- 
est, however sacred, of every se, however noble, 
for our own real supposed efit ; but it may not 
be accompanied by anv boastful or babLiing tendency 
it may even use silence regarding self as one of the 
INeans of accomplishing the objects of self. Egotism 
however is simply the dispesition and habit to speak 
incessantly about our-~elves, and may or may not have 
a large infusion of vanity, butit is often found in 
those who are treest from selfishness. 


TRovBLE.— Your trouble seems to be all 
of your own making. Youare certainly liable for 
the maintenance of vour wife, whom you admit you 
lett of your own accord. A man takesa woman ‘‘for 
better, fur worse,’* when he promises to love and 
cherish her always, and you cannot shake off your 
obligations towards her as easily as you seem to wish. 
No doubt she had something to bear as well as sou 
in the matter of temper, and she seems to be willing 
to accepta very small sum as sufficient. No man 
of any spirit wuuld alluw his mother to keep hie 
wife. 

J. Davip.—The Romans went for many 


ages without regular covering for the head, and 


hence the heads of all the ancient statues appear 
bare But, at one period, the cap was a symbel of 
bert and wher « Romans gave it to their siares 

he ns reed The cap was sometimes 

asa mark of famv : and in Italy the Jews were 

gulshe va ve *cap:;uandin France those 

~ a . ank ts were forever after obliged to 
we Az aca The general use of caps and hats 

s ed tu the vear 14, the first seen in those 

| parts of the world being at the en‘ry of Charles VII. 


into Rouen, from which time they took the places ot 
The velvet cap was called mor- 
The clerical or univer- 


chaperons or hoods 


tier the wool cap, bonnet. 
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